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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 




EW ENGLAND'S PROSPECT, of which an 
exaA reprint from the firft edition is here fur- 
nifhed, may be efteemed the earlieft topograph- 
ical account, worthy to be fo entitled, of the 
Maflachufetts Colony. The writer, an intel- 
ligent, and apparently an educated man, here embodies, 
in vigorous and idiomatic Englilh, the refults of his obfer- 
vation and experience in the country, during a refidence 
in it of about four years. In the addrefs " To the Reader,^' 
he fays, " I have laid downe the nature of the Country, 
without any partiall refpeft unto it, as being my dwelling 
place where I have lived thefe foure years ; and intend, God 
willing, to return (hortly againe." A glance at the table of 
contents will fhow that the author aims to embrace in his 
book every fubjeft on which information would be fought 
by thofe interefted in emigration to this part of the new 
world; and a deiire for truth appears to have guided his 
pen. Doubtlefs the work contains fome inaccuracies. On 
fome fubje6b the writer needed further information; as, 
for inftance, where he fays, " Concerning Lyons I will not 
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fay that I ever faw any my felfe, but fome affirme that 
they have feene a Lyon at Cape Anne, which is not above 
fix leagues from Bofton.'^ Cotton Mather might have 
believed the following, and have been at no lofs as to the 
agency employed in thus affrighting our early colonifts: 
" Some likewife being loft in woods, have heard fuch 
terrible roarings, as have made them much agaft; which 
muft eyther be Devill's or Lyons," &c. But, as a whole, 
we think the book may be taken as an accurate pi6lure or 
defcription of the Maffachufetts Colony, at the period of 
which it treats. "As the end of my travell," he fays, "was 
obferA'ation, fo I defire the end of my obfervation may 
tend to the information of others. As I have obferved 
what I have feene, and written what I have obfer^'^ed, fo 
doe I defire to publifii what I have written, defiring it may 
be beneficiall to pofterity; and if any man defire to fill 
himfelfe at that fountaine from whence this cup was 
taken, his owne experience ihall tell him as much as I 
have here related." 

We have noticed two contemporaneous references to 
this book. One, infcribed on the lateft edition of Smith's 
map of New England, as publifiied four years after his 
death, in Hondy's " Hiftoria Mundi or Mercator's At- 
las," London, 1635, which is as follows: " He that defyres 
to know more of the Eftate of new England lett him read 
a new Book of the profpecte of new England & ther he 
Ihall have fatisfa6tion." The other is in Thomas Morton's 
"New Engliftx Canaan," Amfterdam, 1637, where the 
writer refers to a ftatement which his " Countryman Mr. 
Wood declares in his profpeft." 
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A fecond edition of this traft was publifhed in 1635, in 
London, and a third in 1639; each containing 83 pages, 
befides the appendix of Indian words. An edition, erro- 
neoufly called the third, was printed in Boflon by Thomas 
and John Fleet, in 1 764, of 1 28 pages, omitting the prefa- 
tory addrefles, but with a new introduAory effay and foot 
notes, concerning the authorlhip of which there has, within 
a few years, been fome difcuffion, which the curious reader 
may find in the Proceedings of the Maffachufetts Hiftorical 
Society for November, 1862. They were probably written 
by Nathaniel Rogers, Efq., of Bofton, who was graduated 
at the Univerfity of Glafgow in 1755, received the degree 
of Mailer of Arts at Harvard College in 1762, and died in 
1770. The text of all thefe editions is fubftantially the 
fame. The introduAory effay of the Bofton edition has 
been here reprinted, and prefixed to the volume. 

Of the writer of this book, William Wood, but little is 
known with certainty. He probably came over in 1629, 
and, as claimed by Lewis in his " Hiftory of Lynn,^^ foon 
after fettled in that place, of which, in his tenth chapter, 
under the name of " Saugus,^^ he gives a full and particu- 
lar defcription. In his third chapter, in fpeaking of the 
healthfulnefs of the country, he fays, " Out of that Towne 
fi"om whence I came, in three years and a halfe, there 
dyed but three.^' He failed for England with Captain 
Thomas Graves, 15 th Auguft, 1633. Dr. Young thinks 
that he never returned here. But one William Wood, 
calling himfelf a huft)andman, aged 27, came over, in 
i^35> i"^ the " Hopewell," and is fuppofed by Lewis to be 
our author, and to be identical with him who was a repre- 

2 
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fentative to the General Court from Lynn in 1636, and 
who, the next year, in company with about fifty perfons, 
commenced a fettlement at Sandwich. 

By the reference, in the eighteenth chapter, to " one of 
the Englilh preachers,'^ who had fpent much time in at- 
taining to the language of the Indians, doubtlefs Eliot, 
fubfequently known as the "Apoftle to the Indians," is 
intended; and it is not improbable that the appendix of 
Indian words, with their definitions, was prepared through 
his afliftance. 

The perfon to whom this book is dedicated, " Sir Wil- 
liam Armyne, Knight and Baronet," is faid, by Collins, 
and other writers on the hiftory of Englilh families, to be 
of Ofgodby, in Lincolnlhire. We find that he reprefented 
Grantham, in that county, in the Long Parliament. He 
was named one of the judges of King Charles ; but he 
never attended any of the fittings of the High Court of 
Juftice. Mark Noble has included him in his ^^ Lives 
of the Englifh Regicides." 

C. D. 
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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1764. 




I HE variety of our fenfes, and the vaft variety"^ 
of obje£ls adapted to them, aided by the ex- 
quisite ienfibility of the human mind to im- 
preflions from them all, are extreamly apt in 
the drU career of life, when the pafltons are 
warm and animated, the judgment cold and Hfelefs, to 
warp and byafs the mind from the moral paths of truth 
to the intricate maze of error, the whole round of life is 
fpent in the contraction of prejudices, and in the refo- 
lution of them ; " each year ferves only as a comment 
" upon the paft." Under pretence of emancipating the 
mind from thefe prejudices, the firil principles of virtue, 
oftentimes inwoven with the narroweft education, are 
frequently eradicated; it requires the curious hand of aj 
fkilful gardener to extirpate the weeds without injuring 
the plants; where the fibres are even loofened from the 
foil, the moll delicate Ihoots are oftentimes irreparably 
injured ; the finer and more exquiiite their texture is, the 
more fufceptible are they of injury and harm: And in 
the moral world, thofe fine and polilhed feelings which 

refult 
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refult from the philanthropy of our nature, which are the 
fource of the moil diifufive benevolence, creating in the 
human mind the mofl emulous purfuits, are more eafily 
erafed than the rugged and coarfe paffions, fpontaneous in 
the rougheft foils, in minds the moil lavage. 

A ftrong attachment to one's country is the moft fixed 
principle imprefled upon the tender mind, and when fup- 
ported by the benevolent eifufions, is one of the moft 
focial virtues of the human heart, involving with its own 
happinefs the welfare of communities, and proportionable 
to its fervour, elevating the mind to the nobleft fervices. 
This attachment ftrengthening with our conneftions, be- 
comes uneradicable ; and tho' many countries are more 
improved in their foil, their manners and amufements, yet 
we fo ftrongly afTociate with our vernacular conne£tions, 
the place where they were formed, that it ever after fup- 
ports an afcendancy and preference; happily for us the 
wifdom of nature hath created the mind capable of this 
aifeftion, or we ftiould prefer every pleafanter and more 
cultivated country, negledting and defpifing our own. The 
philofophic indifference begot by a contemplative life 
creates a dead calm, enfeebling that generous warmth, that 
lively patriotifm, men of great virtue and a6tive pailion 
impetuoufly purfue. 

" On life's fmooth furface diverfely we fail, 
*' Reafon's the card, but paflion is the gale." 

In traverfing the globe we every where meet with the 
human mind impelled by the fame pailions and defires^ 
the fame haunt after happinefs, an equal reluctance at the 

prefent 
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prefent hour, and pufliing into a future for more pleafure, 
the fame little circles and rounds of life prevailing even 
from royalty to the peafant; viewing things at a diftance, 
we are extreamly apt to form imaginary ideas of happinefs 
far beyond the truth; fancy is ever bufy, intruding her 
officious aid, and leading us to the fond illuffion; this we 
often find in vifiting foreign countries, and ftill more fre- 
quently in the conne6tions and acquaintances we are every 
day forming, pleafant by their novelty, yet foon degene- 
rating and melting down into the mafs of our common 
fiiends. 

Thb author of nature is too beneficent to confine happi- 
nefs to climate or country, he hath placed endlefs fources 
of pleafure within every one's grafp, always at hand, to 
blandilh the keen edge of human mifery; and fo much of 
our happinefs is fentimental, refulting from the opinions 
others entertain of us, that it affords one of the firmeft 
fupports to virtue, and the nobleft fcope for the exertion of 
the moft benevolent principles; to convince our friends 
that we think they are happy, tends really to make them 
fo, and at the fame time this philanthropy enfures to us the 
moft focial reception. 

The firft laws of New-England were wholly adapted to 
the promoting religion, and that mode of worfhip they 
preferably efteemed, and to this all their manners and 
conduct was mainly bent, forcibly proving upon what 
views our firft fettlers emigrated; had commerce been 
their aim, the fpirit of their laws would have been com- 
mercial, for laws are the beft index of the fpirit of a 
government, but it was religious ; the mind is ever thirfty 

after 
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after its favourite point, and upon the firft liberty unfailingly 
difcovers itfelf. If this principle was pulhed too far for 
the civil ftate, candour Ihould draw a veil over human 
infirmities, over the infirmities of men foured by difap- 
pointment and maletreated in their native country, over 
men whofe ideas of the Deity were that of inflexible 
juftice rather than of benign mercy, over the errors of the 
age, rather than the faults of particular fe£ts, for the good 
policy of toleration was at that time fcarcely known; at 
this period human reafon had not gained the afcendancy it 
hath fince attained, the mind was combating the preju- 
dices it had contrafted by the irrational metaphyfics of the 
fchools; the paths of human liberty were devious, and not 
juflly chalked out; and as this weaknefs and uncertainty 
of reafon enervated the mind, it prevented thofe generous 
indulgencies in favour of others, which it aflumed for 
itfelf; though it is the fentiment of Hume, who cannot be 
accufed of partiality, that even in Queen Elizabeth's and 
King James's reigns, puritanical, was coniidered in a two- 
fold fenfe, as favourable to political and civil, as well as to 
ecclefiaftical liberty; they grew up and throve together, 
till at laft unhappily arriving at their extreams, they de- 
ftroyed themfelves. It is not however an interefting point 
upon what views the country was primarily improved, 
tho' it is evident the firft fettlers had no conceptions of the 
importance the colonies might become to Great-Britain; 
nor did they imagine they were laying the moft extenfive 
bafis for its glory and grandeur. The fame author above 
quoted, mentions, that fpeculative men imagined that 
Great-Britain would be depopulated and the colonies rival 

her; 
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her; but he judiciouily remarks that it has proved falfe, 
and ever will, whilft a mild government is extended to- 
wards them. I remember an anonymous author breaks 
out in the flyle of thofe times, in an apoftrophe to the 
Deity, upon the diftance between Europe and America, 
^ that not an hatchet or a knife but muft come over the 
dreadful Atlantic, and yet that Europe Ihould not be 
proud, nor America too difcouraged, how have foul hands 
and fmoaky houfes the laft handling of thofe furs which 
are often worn upon the hands of Queens and heads of 
Princes.*' 

Previous to the difcoverj' and fettlement of America, 
the fpirit of commerce began to prevail, the lower clafles 
in life to have the idea and tafte the bleflings of property; 
the feverity of the Gothic conftitutions abated by the difTu- 
five opulence of the commons, and the human mind roufed 
from its long and deep ignorance pufhed its purfuit in 
fcience, by this revival of learning was a new world dif- 
covered, refcued by the happieft incident from dark ob- 
livion; after this, the confequences of the reformation 
highly contributed to the fettlement of America, for men, 
freed from their bondage to the fee of Rome, from the 
fhackles of implicit faith and infallibility, became fole 
judges of what was naturally left to their reafon and 
confcience ; unhappily the defpotifm of Elizabeth unaided 
by religious principles endeavoured to cramp and fetter the 
mind, but then, liberty was too prevalent and exile moft 
eligible ; James the pedant, without genius, without fpirit, 
purfued the fteps and with equal fuccefs, till the bigotted 
views of Laud clofed the fcene, and drove multitudes 

hither; 
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hither; and to fuch unthankful meafures are many of our 
flourilhing fettlements owing; affording a full proof how 
flightly the principles of toleration were underftood by this 
party, fince the meafures they took increafed their oppo- 
nents, and drove them into America, verifying the old 
adage, 

Sanguis martyri femen eft eccleiue. 

I enter not into the merits of the feparation of the 
church of England from that of Rome, or of the dilTenters 
from the church of England, an unity of faith and worfhip 
feems however impracticable; men have fuch different 
educations, and their natural tempers and difpofitions are 
fo extremely various, that it is beyond the wit of man to 
devife a mode adapted to promote the beft worfhip of the 
Deity equally in every individual, as no mode is exprefly 
determined in fcripture, it is a prefumption for the natural 
liberty of every man's worfhiping in that way which his 
reafon and confcience dictates will befl amend him; nor 
can this be within the jurifdiCtion of the civil magiftrate; 
independent of this, impartial men mufl determine which 
mode is mofl friendly to liberty. 

No people are more loyal, none are more fond of the 
diftinguifhed name of Englifhmen, than thofe born in 
America, none with more pleafure revolve the increafing 
importance of the colonies to their mother country, or 
would more liberally contribute thereto, and fuch is the 
vafl continental demand for Britifh manufactures, that 
fhould the necelTary taxes upon trade enable foreigners to 
underfell her, here will be found a retreat for them all: 

This 
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This demand continually increafing will in one century 
more take off all the manufa£tures of Great-Britain, (who 
in return may receive the produce of every other clime) 
for there is not an equal number of people in the Britifli 
dominions befides, that confume fo great a proportion of 
her manufactures as the people upon this continent; nor is 
there the produce of any climate to which fome part of 
this vail continent is not fuited. In this light America 
may be the falvation of Great Britain, and gratefully retali- 
ate the protection fo liberally afforded, even admitting it 
was difintereftedly done. How vaftly ill then is the policy 
of cramping the colonies, which muft confequently leflen 
their importation from Great-Britain. Such a policy would 
like all other extremes work its own ruin, the merchants 
in England would foon find the ill policy of burthening 
the plantations, rendering them utterly incapable of paying 
their debts, and when this Ihall become general private 
minifterial views muft yield to public utility. 

Whbrb there are great tra6ts of land to clear and ren- 
der fit for cultivation, as it is a long while before it pays 
the labour expended upon it, the owners muft be debtors 
fomewhere, and in a country full of fuch land, that is daily 
improving, the debtor fide will long remain againft it; 
thofe who immediately clear the land are indebted even 
for fuftenance, to the merchants of the trading towns, and 
thefe in return are indebted to England, in confequence 
of the extenfive credits neceffary here. Thus new colo- 
nies, new countries, are always in debt; but when agricul- 
ture is fully eftablifhed, when the country is well peopled, 
at fuch a period the beam imperceptibly fhifts, and leaves 

3 the 
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the country in its natural ilate, free of debt If the legif^ 
latures of the colonies were intent upon this, fuch iyftems 
of laws might be formed, adapted to the genius of each 
colony as would in time enable them to pay their debt to 
Great Britain and become daily more ufeful and beneficial 
to her; but what inducements has the chief magiftrate in 
the feveral colonies to ftudy their interefts, fo extremely 
precarious is the tenure of their pofts, that naturally, our 
governors are more intent to preferve their intereft at court 
by a complaifance to its tnea/ureSy than to cultivate and 
improve the province over which they prefide, unlefs fome 
patriot, comprehenfive minifter fliould arife, the bell court 
to whom would be the increafing and encouraging the 
colonies; then there are fo many little feuds and divifions 
in all the colonies (the evil of petty governments) that the 
intere/ls of the public are oftentimes neglefted for private 
emolument or animofity. On the other hand, fuch is the 
firm and broad bafis upon which the commercial interefts 
of Grreat-Britain are founded, that did Ihe advert to the 
improving and cultivating her colonies, had Ihe a thorough 
knowledge of the abilities of each of them, to what par- 
ticular produce they were naturally inclined, Ihe might 
eifeftually apply encouragements and rewards, the beft 
prompts to human induftry, and thereby raife fuch a com- 
mercial fpirit as diflfufing itfelf through all ranks, would 
render her the Emporium of commerce, the arbiter of 
power, and independent of foreign ftates, finding a fiill 
employ for her vaft fhipping amongft her own colonies, 
found her fecurity upon that natural and firmeft bafis, her 
naval power. It is the intereft of Great-Britain to encour- 
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age every American produce, and what article of com- 
merce cannot be cultivated there ? Sad is the policy to 
take off from foreigners what our own colonies can pro- 
duce ; indeed, thefe foreigners take off fome Britilh manu- 
fadtures ; but the colonies would take off a much greater 
quantity, were they enabled to pay for them, by an encour- 
agement of what foreigners fupply Great-Britain with; 
which is doubly advantageous ; both employing and en- 
riching the manufadturer in Great-Britain, and increafing 
and ftrengthening the Britilh interefts in America, this 
certain and beneficial rotation refults from an encourage- 
ment of the colonies, a point much more interefting than 
any political views by fupporting a foreign commerce. 

In a colony the prefervation of the metropolitan form 
of government mull be politically beft, a fimilitude only 
external, begets love and efteem and weaves more firmly 
our mutual interefts ; but a diverfity tho' only in the form 
tends to leflen the connection, and creates an idea of dif- 
tin6tion by each carefiiUy to be avoided. There is a paf- 
fage in Tacitus which fiiews that the Romans entertained 
the fame fentiments, fpeaking of fome colonies lately 
eflablifiied, he fays, ^ Non enim ut olim univerfse legiones 
deducebantur cum tribunis et centurionibus, et fuis cu- 
jufque ordinis militibus, ut confenfu et caritate rempub- 
licam efficerent."* To preferve the greateft fimilitude 
pofilible was regarded as the firmeft band of concord; fo 
carefiilly did they banifii every kind of diftin£tion, that 
even the weights and meafures of that extenfive empire 

* Ann. Tacit Lib. 14. 

were 
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were reduced to the fame fiandard, the flighted incidents 
often creating unhappy diverfions. A remarkable paflage 
from the fame author is worthy obfervation; mentioning 
the revolution under 0£iavius, he fays, Neque provincial 
ilium rerum (latum abnuebant fufpe£to fenatus populique 
imperio ob certamina potentium et avaritiam magiftra- 
tuum; invalido legum auxillio, quas vi, ambitu, pofiremo 
pecunia turbebantur.* Thus it was from oppreflion at 
home, from laws entirely deftroyed by fubomation and 
bribery, from the felfilh purfuits of great men to make prey 
of them, that the provinces were not averfe to a revolu- 
tion. The fame caufes will produce like effedls ; hunlan 
nature rejoices at the misfortunes of its oppreflbrs, even 
when involved therein itfelf. 

MoNTBSQjTiBU has well commented upon this paflage 
in Tacitus, fays he, ^ From oppreifion the flrength of the 
colonies made no addition to, but rather weakned the 
ftrength of the republic; hence it was that the provinces 
looked upon the lofs of the liberty of Rome as the epocha 
of their own freedom/' f Where the legiflature, or the 
individuals of it may be interefted to draw private advant- 
ages from the oppreflion of the colonies, either by com- 
merce, or any other methods, they are generally heavily 
opprefled, and confequently can have no cordial affection 
for fuch tyrannic oppreflbrs : It is poflible to conceive thefe 
points carried fo far as to loofen the bands of fociety, dif- 
folve all afle£tion and regard, and place men in a flate of 
nature. 



* lb. Lib. pri. t Lib. II. C. 19. 

The 
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The good policy of modem governments hath promifed 
every immunity and priviledge to thofe who emigrate to 
their colonies ; this is at leafl merited ; hard indeed is it 
to quit the pleafant fcenes of one's native country to ex- 
plore new and dreary regions ; this was aflured in the moft 
folemn manner to the emigrants to this country, it was 
upon the faith of thefe engagements they ventured over, 
and employed their whole time and fortune in cultivating 
and improving the country, in extirpating the favage in- 
habitants, incidentally laying the foundation of the moft 
extenfive commerce, and in fpreading the gay face of fmil- 
ing plenty over fields now fertile and cumbrous, which 
once were bogs and wildemefs; how cruel then, how 
injurious would it be, to deprive us of any of thofe privi- 
ledges enfured to us by royalty itfelf, enfured to us ^ by 
the Majefty of the Englifh nation,*' priviledges virtually 
and eflentially inherent in every Englifhman, and not 
eradicable without annihilating the name. Unhappy in- 
deed is that people, who under the fpecious pretence of 
liberty feel the fame oppreflions and hardfliips undergone 
by the fubje6ts of the moft defpotic tyranny I 

An Englifhman, wherever he is, in whatever climate, 
whether upon the frozen cliffs of Lapland, or the fandy 
defarts of Lybia, is flill fi*ee, and carries in his generous 
bofom that native love of liberty, chara£teriftic of his 
country; it is for the prefervation of this valued gem that 
torrents of the nobleft blood have flowed ; it is for this he 
owes and pays allegiance to his King and Country; de- 
prive him ! on fuch terms, his noble heart would difdain 

exiftence ; 
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exiflence ; a life of ignominy is only worth the attention of 
a flave, it is below the concern of a man,* 

In fubordinate colonies, that have power of legiflation, 
it is extream ill policy to make fevere laws ; laws of the 
flighted tendency to infringe liberty ; if they are fubmitted 
to, they imperceptibly deftroy it, and the tranfition is eafy 
from infringements of our own, to a fubmiflion to thofe of 
the metropolis, affording a fine leading clue to fetter us in 
chains wrought out by our own workmanfhip; thus one 
fevere law of our own, unfriendly to liberty, operates more 
powerfully againfl us than the feverefl oppreffions from 
abroad; it not only induces an habit of fubmiffion, but is a 
line exemplar for higher authority, if inclined, to found its 
defigns upon; and is a weapon well armed againfl our 
felves, precedential, to what lengths oppreffions may be 
carried, whether we will or will not. 

The laws of all colonies fhould in their letter as well as 
fpirit breathe the mofl generous fentiments of liberty, 
inflead of leffening thofe fentiments infpired by the metro- 
politan government, we fhould rather extend them, as 
convincing proofs of an attachment to freedom, and that 
the lofs of life would be far more eligible; feeble and 
weak mufl be our efforts, yet let us effay by the mofl legal 
methods to oppofe the flightefl appearance of oppreffion, 
as a monfler which would foon overwhelm us. By op- 
preffion and tyranny the mofl fertile countries, the happi- 
efl climates have been involved in univerfal ruin. Look 

* Ipfi BriUnni deledtum, ac tributa et injundta imperii munera impigre obeunt* 
fi injuria abfint : has aegre tolerant, jam domiti ut pareant, nondum ut ferviant* 
is the charadter Tacitus gives of the ancient Britons in his life of Agricola. 

on 
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on the barren plains of once fertile Greece ; where are its 
inhabitants ? where are its cities ? Blafled and deftroyed 
by the cruel hand of defpotifm. It is juft, it is right, to 
fhew a fenfibility, an unbrookablenefs to oppreffion ; did we 
not, we might juilly merit that defpifion and infult due 
only to flaves. There are times, there are occafions, when 
one cannot be too warm, one cannot feel too interefted I * * 

No fubordinate government can have that firmnefs, that 
vigour, inherent in the metropolitan; where liberty is in 
the flighted degree controuled, a diffidence arifes which 
fliakes the refolution of the moil determined. Another 
unhappinefs fuch governments labour under is, that being 
at a diftance, unreprefented, yet ufually controuled, it 
becomes a popular opinion, that they are different from 
other fubjefts, and retain not the priviledges of thofe who 
remain at home; this idea of a partial legiflative power 
over the colonies aptly creates an opinion of a general 
one; the mind is forever pufliing its favourite point, and 
every encroachment fubmitted to, ftimulates to a further 
advance; from frequent converfation this opinion becomes 
general, and is adopted with all the warmth of popular 
error; It appears novel for the colonifts to contend for 
their legal and conftitutional rights; yet neither from the 
old grants, charters or determinations can any precedent 
be eftabliflied to prejudice our natural inherent indiflemi- 
nable right, as Engliflimen, to every Britifli priviledge; 



* Nihil profici patientia, nifi ut graviora tamquam ex facili tolerantibus imperen- 
tur. Agric. Vit. 
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dire6Uy the contrary: Nor can there be ftronger terms 
ufed than may be found in the charter to this province, 
granted by King William and Queen Mary, thofe glorious 
friends to civil and religious liberty; it is there declared, 
that thofe who go to, or inhabit this province, and all their 
children, bom there, or on the feas, going to or returning 
from thence, (hall have and enjoy all liberties and immu- 
nities of free and natural fubje£is within any of the Britilh 
dominions, to all intents, conftru£tions and purpofes what- 
foever, as if they and every one of them were bom in 
England. Can language be more explicit? How cruel 
then is it to adduce as a proof of our lofs of freedom, what 
is one of our greateft hardfhips, that we have no (hare in 
the legiflation. I own, however, that to vulgar minds 
this deficiency is apt to create a diftin£tion, which no man 
of common fenfe can entertain upon refledtion* One 
would think that the facrifice we made of our native 
country Ihould plead ftrongly for indulgencies rather than 
reilri£tions. 

Admitting then the right of the colonies to Englifli 
priviledges which can fairly be proved, only one rule re- 
mains to dire£t the fupreme legiflature in controuling them, 
and that is the rule to which all others muft fubmit, viz. 
Salus populi. Where this is not injured by the conduct of 
the colonifts one may humbly prefume they cannot be 
controuled unlefs by their own confent, nor upon the 
principles of liberty can they be taxed, or in fofter words 
obliged to pay any duties or acknowledgments, for what 
they have a right to enjoy, what advantages and not injures 

the 
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the Britifli empire moft extenfively confidered, if they are 
obliged to (in a Utopian government I would venture to 
call it defpotifm) in any government, it is the higheft in- 
fringement of liberty, it is the levying a tax upon a coun- 
try without its confent, without being reprefented, diredUy 
contrary to the great charter of the realm to which we 
have the moft undoubted right by our charter as well as 
by common fenfe. 

In 17 19 the houfe of commons declared that the eredting 
manufaflories in the colonies tended to lelfen their depend- 
ence upon Great Britain; in the prefent year 1764, the 
fevereft reftri£tions are laid upon their trade, which enabled 
them to take off great quantities of her manufa£tures, and 
prevented them from running into manufaflories them- 
felves, by the facility with which they could pay for Britilh 
goods; this is a true political folecifm; the fundamental 
principle of all commercial ftates is to realize their labour, 
that is to get off their manufa£tures, and confequently to 
encourage every trade that has fuch a tendency. 

If Great-Britain was really apprehenfive of the growth 
of her colonies, divide et impera will afford her full fecur- 
ity; the colonies are fo jealous of each other, have fuch 
different interefls and views to purfue, and frequently pur- 
fue them with fuch animofity and heat as prejudices the 
general caufe, more than it benefits the private one; by 
their various forms of government and the various climates 
they lay in, fuch a vaft variety of manners and fentiments 
arife as can never admit an hearty and fincere coalition; 
add to this, whilft Great-Britain is fuperior in her navy fhe 

4 can 
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can at any time deftroy us, and the only way to preferve 
this fuperiority is by encouraging the commerce of her 
colonies, fo that they are abfolutely dependent on each 
other, and if the Britilh colonies were annihilated or in 
the hands of another power, who would not fliudder for 
the fate of the Britifh navy ? There cannot be a greater 
fecurity than the known loyalty and attachment of the 
colonies to Great-Britain; this a mild government will 
always enfure, and irrefiftibly engage us to, had we ever fo 
much power; but we are no more than a feather in a 
mighty hurricane. 

During the old charter of this province, the fame 
manners and fentiments were fupported, the old modes and 
forms of government were ftrifUy adhered to, and many 
original ftandards remaining, by their influence upon the 
youth, laid the foundation for the like prejudices in them. 
The firft plan of the government eftabliflied a kind of 
Theocracy, by making the word of God the rule of law.* 
This gave the clergy infinite weight in the conftitution; 
they were naturally the expofitors of the law, and in fo 
young a country were almoft the only men of learning; 
from this circumftance the attachment and deference to 
their cloth was almoft implicit, and, for ought I know, 
to this very caufe may the greateft* errors into which the 
country fell at its firft fettlement be afcribed. For men 



* It appears b/ the conference held at White*Hall, that the Parliament com- 
monly called Barebones Parliament, once intended to eftablifli the mofaical law, 
as the fole (yilem of jurifprudence in England. The dark and prophetic itjrle 
of the old teftament was quite adapted to the bewildering fanaticifm of thofe 
times. 
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may have the ftrongeft natural attachments to their coun- 
try, to particular parties, or to particular modes of life, 
and yet out of thefe paths may be liberal and generous in 
their fentiments ; but no man, no coinmunity, under reli- 
gious bigotry, under ftrong byaffes to the clergy, can think 
generoufly and freely; like a Cartefian vortex it involves 
every fentiment within its own contracted fphere; thefe 
prieftly fetters are now broken, and men are more free 
and liberal in their fentiments ; nor fhould the cloth regret 
it, for to ingenuous and fenfible minds nothing is more 
painful than an undue deference and refpeA. 

Connecticut remaining under the fame mode of 
government as at its firft fettlement, and having fcarce any 
foreign commerce, retains nearly the fame fentiments and 
manners it had when it was firft peopled; the borderers 
mixing with each other, blend their different manners, an 
incident generally taking place among all borderers and 
marchers. 

The fpirit of the new charter had a great efFe6t upon 
manners; the increafe of inhabitants calling for various 
civil laws, more extenfive than the biblical oeconomy, the 
prevailing idea of a patriarchal form growing obfolete, and 
many principal men returning from England, where a more 
liberal fpirit had prevailed fince the happy revolution, 
introduced a freedom of thinking, which though at firft 
flow in its progrefs, hath been ever fince increafing, and 
the more we vifit diflant countries, the more liberal and 
extenfive will be our ideas ; by being ufed to one conflant 
round, one fteady contemplation of the importance of felf 
and its connections, the mind contra£ts fuch faftidious 

habits, 
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habits, fuch mean and narrow fentiments as render it in- 
capable of great and noble adtions. Whilft on the other 
hand, a knowledge of the various nations and manners of 
mankind fhakes off the ruft of domeftic life. If our minds 
are not amended, our manners are at leaft more elegant 
and polite, from the great number of ftrangers the war 
hath brought amongft us. It is a frequent complaint of 
old people, that the country is intirely changed within 
their remembrance; when you examine them whence the 
change is, you will generally find that we are more free 
and fociable, and lefs contracted than in their day. 

Colonies grow corrupted as the mother country; our 
taftes, modes, nay forms of thinking in matters of great or 
of no importance, are all derived therefrom, and will ever 
prevail by means of the conflant intercourfe upheld, and 
the dependence the colonies pay their parent; it holds 
good thro' the whole period of this country's fettlement, 
tho' prevalent proportionably to the greater or lefs inter- 
courfe upheld, this is another ftrong forte which the 
mother country has over us daily increafing as we are 
kindly ufed, for we naturally imitate thofe whom we 
love. 

It may appear bold to hazzard an opinion that the 
minds of colonifts are not in general equally elevated and 
generous as in the mother country; where the mind is 
dependent on another government, where it breathes not 
the pure air of liberty, its perceptions are deprefled by the 
idea of dependence analogous to a proportional lofs of 
liberty, and habited to obje£ts of lefs confequence, it 

attaches 
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attaches itfelf with equal warmth as to thofe of the higheft 
importance. I was well pleafed with an obfervation of 
this kind made to me by a gentleman of great abilities 
who had long converfed with men of the firft rank, that it 
required the utmoft extention of his ideas to keep pace 
with them, they were fo accuftomed to great and extenfive 
obje6ts that all his faculties were upon the ftretch to fup- 
port an equality.* 

This fituation unhappily affefts the learning of the colo- 
niflsy it will not be thorough inbred and induced by them- 
felves, rather drawn from the obfervations of others, for 
the dependence of the mind upon the government induces 
a fimilar tone in all our reafonings, and thus an unjuft 
deference is frequently given to the writers of the metropn 
olis. Since this is our fituation, to counteract the preva- 
lency of the principle would be a mark of great wifdom, 
and by encouraging real merit diftinguiflied fervice we 
fhall efFeCtually attain it; moil men have an emulous if not 
an ambitious mind, and naturally are apt to adopt fuch 
manners and characters as will mod probably effeCt their 
purpofes, if then a bafe condefcention to the views of the 
meaneft and moft fervile minds, if the air muft be con- 
torted to hypocritical grimace, the manners moulded by 
the fquare of narrow fentiments; if this is the path to 
honour or rather difhonour, what men muft mount the feat, 
what patriots can you expedt ? where this is the manure 
what fruit can arife ? only rank and filthy weeds fliooting 



* Thefe ftn(5lure8 are extended no farther than to the fadlitious and artificial 
ilrength of the mind arifing from a concurrency of circumllances. 
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thro' the muck of bafe fentiment raifed by the flafhy heat 
of popular applaufe, and plunged into their native dirt by 
the blaft of one frofty night. 

Yet amidft all thefe unhappy circumftances, when one 
reflefts upon the great revolutions of human learning, the 
wretched llate of many countries where it once reigned 
fupreme; we may anticipate America as the deftined feat 
of fcience, where flie may found an empire uncontrouled ; 
before the invention of letters the flock of learning muft 
have been very flender, its progrefs flow and fcarcely ade- 
quate to retain its ground; thin was the harveft from 
whence the Egyptians gleaned their knowledge ; and many 
ages elapfed before it arofe to any eminence amongft the 
Greeks, from whom it pafled to the Romans, and was 
afterwards buried in the ravages of Gothic and Saracen 
barbarity ; the invention of printing brought it forth from 
its dark retreats, till by degrees it hath arrived at its prefent 
fplendor; but here a new empire arifes, and tho' in its 
infancy, yet the human mind is in full exertion of all its 
faculties, the balls of fcience large and expanded, and the 
art of printing preferving all its inveftigations ; fuch a 
country growing into importance by thefe natural advan- 
tages and fupported by the kind hand of an indulgent 
parent would ftand the faireft chance in the annals of 
fcience, and may a liberal temper, may generous aftions, 
the certain effeft of true fcience, ever prevail. 

A new country, whofe youth have the advantage of a 
good education, is moft probable to improve and flourifh ; 
natives have an intimate union and conneftion with their 
country unknown to a foreigner; and where their minds 

can 
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can be thus cultivated and enlarged, are more able to 
benefit it, and in a legillative capacity to form* laws well 
adapted to promote its welfare. 

It was meerly accidental I met with our author at a 
bookfeller's Ihop in London, he was fo much efteemed as 
to have pafled a fecond edition before this; the humour 
and juftniefs of his accounts recommend him to every 
candid mind, and though the face of the country is in 
every refpefl agreeably changed fince he wrote, yet a 
melancholy pleafure mingles itfelf with our refledtions 
upon fuch pail fcenes, fcenes irrevocable, though intereft- 
ing by our conneftions with the a£tors. The errors he 
adopted were errors of the day, an improved underftand- 
ing will Ihade thefe foibles. 

L'hommb n'eft qu'un rofeau le plils foible de la nature; 
mais c'eft un rofeau penfant — Travaillons done a bien 
penfer, is a fine refledtion of that great thinker Monfieur 
Pafchal. 

For myfelf, fome notes are fubjoined, I wifli they may 
be acceptable ; in . our language one makes fo ill a figure 
in fpeaking of himfelf, that I will only aik indulgence for 
them and for this defultory eflay;' my utmoft wilh for 
happinefs is to promote the welfare of my country, and 
to render myfelf worthy the efteem of good men. 

Nequicquam illud verbum eft: bene vult, nifi qui bene- 
facit Plaut. 

New- 
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To the Right Worshipful!, 
my much honored Friend, 

Sir William Armynb, 
Knight and Baronet. 
Noble Sir. 

He good afltirance of your native worth, 
and thrice generous difpofition, as alfo 
the continuall manifeftation of your boun- 
teous favour, and love towards my felfe 
in particular, hath fo bound my thankful! 
acknowledgement, that I count it the leaft 
part of my fervice to prefent the firft 
fruites of my ferre-fetcht experience, to 
the kinde acceptance of your charitable hands : well 
knowing that though this my worke, owne not worth 
enough to deferve your patronage, yet fuch is your be- 
nigne humanity, that I am confident you will daigne it 
your prote6tion, under which it willingly fhrowdes it felfe. 
And as it is reported of that man whofe name was AUx- 
ander, being a cowardly milke-fop by nature, yet hearing 
of the valiant courage of that magnificent Hero, Alexander 
the Great, whofe name hee bore, he thenceforth became 
(lout and valorous; and as he was animated by having the 
very name of puillant Alexander; fo fhall thefe my weake 
and feble labours, receive life and courage by the patron- 
age of your much efteemed felfe ; whereby ^ey fliall bee 
able to out-face the keenefl fanges of a blacke mouthM 
A2 Momus. 



T'he Epijile Dedicatory. 

Momus. For from hence the world may conclude, that 
either there was fome worth in the booke, that caufed fb 
wife a perfon to looke upon it, and to vouchfafe to owne 
it, or elfe if they fuppofe that in charity he foftered it, as 
being a poore helpeleffe brat, they may thence leame to 
do fo likewife. If here I (hould take upon me the ufuall 
ftraine of a foothing Epiftolizer, I Ihould (though upon 
better grounds than many) found forth a full mouth'd 
encomiaflicke of your incomparable worth : but though 
your deferts may juftly challenge it, yet I know your 
vertuous modefty would not thanke me for it; and indeed 
your owne a£tions are the bell Heralds of your owne 
praife, which in fpite of envy it felfe muft fpeake you 
Wife, and truly Noble : and I for my part, if I may but 
prefent any thing, which either for its profit or delight 
may obtaine your favourable approbation, I have already 
reaped the harveft of my expeftation ; onely I muft defire 
you to pardon my bold prefumption, as thus to make your 
well deferving name, the frontifpeece to fo rude and ill 
deferving frame. Thus wifhing a confluence of all blelT- 
ings both of the throne, and foot-ftoole, to be multiplied 
upon your felfe, and your vertuous Confort, my very good 
Lady, together with all the Stemmes of your Noble family, 
I take my leave and reft. 

Your WorJIiips to ferve 
and be commanded^ 

W. W- 




To the Reader. 




Courteous Reader, 

Hough I willpromi/e thee no fuch volume 
tnous dt/cour/ej as many have made upon 
a /canter fubjectj {though they have trav- 
ailed no furtlier than the fmoake of their 
owne native chimnies) yet dare I prefume 
to prefent thee with the true^ and faithfull 
relation of fome few yeares travels and 
experience, wherein I would be loath to 
broach any thing which may puzzle thy beleefe, and fo ju/lly 
draw upon my felfe, that unjufl afperjfion commonly laid on 
travailers\ of whom many fay. They may lye by authority, 
becaufe none can controule them ; which Proverbe had furely 
his originall from the fleepy beleefe of many a home-bred 
Dormoufe, who comprehends not either the raritie or pofsi^ 
bility of thofe things he fees not, to whom the mofl clafsicke 
relations feeme riddles, and paradoxes : of whom it may be 
faid a^ once of Diogenes, that becaufe he circled himfelfe in 
the circumference of a tubbe, he therefore contemned the Port 
and Pallace of Alexander, which he knew not. So there is 
many a tub-brained Cynicke, who becaufe any thing flranger 
than ordinary, is too large for the flraite hoopes of his ap- 
prehen/ion, he peremptorily concludes it is a lye\ But I 
decline this fort of thicke-witted readers, and dedicate the 
m^ite of my endeavours to my more credulous, ingenious, and 
leffe cenforious Country-men, for whofe fake I undertooke 

A 3 this 
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To the Reader. 

Mtr worke\ and I did it the rather^ becau/e there hath fome 
; ; relations heretofore pqft the Preffe^ which have beene very 
'; imperfect \ as alfo becau/e there hath beene many fcandalous 
\ and fal/e reports pajl upon the Country ^ even from the ful" 
i phurious breath of every bafe ballad-monger: wherefore to 
perfeSl the oncj and take off the other ^ I have laid downe the 
nature of the Country j without any partiall refpeSl unto itj 
as being my dwelling plcue wliere I have lived thefe foure 
yeareSy and intend God willing to retume fhortly againe; 
but my confcience is to me a thoufand witneffes^ that what I 
fpeake is the very truths and this will informe thee almq/l as 
fully concerning it^ as if thou wentefl over to fee it. Now 
whereas I have written the latter part of this relation con- 
cerning the Indians, in a more light and facetious flile^ than 
the former \ becaufe their carriage and behaviour hath af-^ 
forded more matter of mirthy and laughter^ than gravity 
and wifedome\ and tlierefore I have inferted many paffages 
of mirth concerning tlient^ to f pice the refl of my moreferious 
difcourfe, and to make it more pleafant. Thus thou maye/l 
in two or three houres travaile over a few leaves j fee and 
know thatj which cofl him. that writ ity yeares and travaile^ 
over Sea and Land before he knew it\ and therefore I hope 
thou wilt accept it; which fhall be my full reward^ as it was 
my whole ambition^ andfo I refl^ 

Thine bound in what I may, 

W. W. 




To the Author, his iingular good 

Friend, M^ William Wood. 

T Hanks to thy travellj and thy f elf e^ who hajl 
Much knowledge in Jo /mall roome^ compily plac^t^ 
And thine experience thus a Mount dojl make. 
From whence we may New Englands Profpe6t take^ 
Though many thou/ands dijlani : wherefore thou 
Thyfelfeflialtfit upon mount Praife her brow. 
For if the man thatfhall thefhort cut find 
Vnto the Indies, fhallfor that befhrir^d\ 
Sure thou defervefl then no fmall prayfe^ whoj 
Sofhort cut to New England here doflfhow ; 
And if then this f mall thankes^ t/iou getfl no more^ 
Of thankes I then will fay the world^ s growne poore. 

S.W. 
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PROSPECT. 

Chap. I. 

Of the Situation, Bayes, Havens, and Inlets. 

jjlOr as much as the Kings moft excellent 
Majefty hath beene gracioufly pleafd by 
the grant of his Letters Patents, at firft 
to give Hfe to the Plantations of New 
England, and hath dayly likewife by his 
Favours and Royall proteftion cherifhed 
their growing hopes; whereby many ol 
his Majeflies faithfull Subiefts haue 
beene imboldned to venture perfons, ftates, and indeav- 
ours, to the inlargement of his Dominions in that Wefterne 
Continent: Wherefore I thought fit (for the further en- 
couragement of thofe that hereafter, either by Purfe, or 
Perfon ftiall heipe forward the Plantation,) to fet forth 
thefe few obfervations out of my perlbnall and experimen- 
tal! knowledge. 

The place whereon the Englijk have built their Colonies, 

is judged by those who have beft skill in difcovery, either to 

B be 
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be an Hand, furrounded on the North-fide with the fpacious 
River Cannada^ and on the South with Hud/ans River, or 
elfe a Pentn/ula, thefe two Rivers overlapping one another, 
having their rife from the great Lakes which are not farre 
off one another, as the Indians doe certainely informe us. 
But it is not my intent to wander far fi-om our Patent; 
wherefore I referre you to the thrice memorable difcoverer 
of thofe parts, Captaine Smithy who hath likewife fully de- 
fcribed the Southerne and North-eaft part of New England^ 
with the noted head-lands. Capes, Harbours, Rivers, Ponds, 
and Lakes, with the nature of the Soyle, and commodities 
both by Sea and Land, &c. within the degrees of fburty one 
and fourty five. 

The Bay of Maffachufets lyeth under the degree of fourty 
two and fourty three, bearing South-weft fi'om the Lands 
end of England : at the bottome whereof are fituated moft 
of the Englifh plantations : This Bay is both fafe, fpacious, 
and deepe, free from fuch cockling Seas as runne upon the 
Coaft of Ireland^ and in the Channels of England : there 
be no ftiffe running Currents , or Rockes , Shelves , Barres, 
Quickfands. The Mariners having fayled two or three 
Leagues towards the bottome, may behold the two Capes 
embracing their welcome Ships in their Armes, which thruft 
themfelves out into the Sea in forme of a halfe-moone, the 
furrounding Chore being high, and fliewing many white 
Cliifes in a moft pleafant profpeft with divers places of low 
land, out of which divers Riuers vent themfelves into the 
Ocean, with many openings, where is good Harbouring for 
Ships of any burthen ; fo that if an unexpefted ftorme or 
croffe winde fliould barre the Marriner from recovering his 
defired Port, he may reach other Harbours, as Plimmouthy 
Cape Ann, Salem, Marvill Head\ all of which afford good 
ground for Anchorage, being likewife land-lockt from 
Winde and Seas. The chiefe and ufuall Harbour, is the 
ftill Bay of Majfachufets, which is clofe aboard the planta- 
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tions, in which moll of our fhips come to anchor, being 
the nearefl their mart, and ufuall place of landing of Paf- 
fengers; it is a fafe and pleafant Harbour within, having 
but one common and fafe entrance, and that not very 
broad, there fcarce being roome for 3. Ships to come in 
board and board at a time, but being once within, there is 
roome for the Anchorage of 500. Ships. 

This ' Harbour is made by a great company of Hands, 
whofe high Cliffes (houlder out the boifbrous Seas, yet 
may eafily deceiue any unskilfull Pilote ; prefenting many 
faire openings and broad founds, which afford too fhallow 
waters for any Ships, though navigable for Boates and 
fmall pinnaces. The entrance into the great Haven is 
called Nanta/cot'y which is two leagues from Bofton ; this 
place of it felfe is a very good Haven, where Ships com- 
monly call Anchor, untill Winde and Tyde ferve them for 
other places; from hence they may fayle to the River of 
TVejffagu/cuSy Napon/ety Charles River, and Mijlicke River, 
on which Rivers bee feated many Townes. In any of thefe 
fore-named harbours, the Sea-men having fpent their old 
llore of Wood and Water, may haue frelh fupplies from 
the adjacent Hands, with good timber to repaire their 
weather-beaten Ships: Here likewife may be had Malls 
or Yards, being llore of fuch Trees as are ufefull for the 
fame purpofe. 



Chap. I L 

Of the Seafons of the yeare^ Winter and Summer^ together 
with the Heatey Cold^ Snow, Raine^ and the effeHs of it. 

FOr that part of the Countrey wherein moll of the 
Englifh have their habitations : it is for certaine the 
bell ground and fweetell Climate in all thofe parts, 
bearing the name of New England^ agreeing well with the 

temper 
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temper of our Englijh bodies, being high land, and fharpe 
Ayre, and though mod of our Englifh Townes border 
upon the Sea-coaft, yet are they not often troubled with 
Mifts, or unwholfome fbgges, or cold weather from the 
Sea, which lies Eaft and South from the Land. And 
whereas in England moft of the cold windes and weathers 
come from the Sea, and thofe fituations are counted moft 
unwholefome, that are neare the Sea-coaft, in that Coun- 
trey it is not fo, but otherwife; for in the extremity of 
Winter, the North-eaft and South winde comming from 
the Sea, produceth warme weather, and bringing in the 
warme-working waters of the Sea, loofneth the frozen 
Bayes, carrying away their Ice with their Tides, melting 
the Snow, and thawing the ground; onely the North-weft 
winde comming over the Land, is the caufe of extreame 
cold weather, being alwaies accompanied with deepe 
Snowes and bitter Froft, fo that in two or three dayes the 
Rivers are paffable for horfe and man. But as it is an 
Axiome in Nature, Nullum violentum eft perpetuum^ No 
extreames laft long, fo this cold winde blowes feldome 
above three dayes together, after which the weather is 
more tollerable, the Aire being nothing fo fliarpe, but 
peradventure in foure or five dayes after this cold meffen- 
ger will blow a frefli, commanding every man to his houfe, 
forbidding any to out-face him without prejudice to their 
nofes : but it may be obje£ted that it is too cold a Coun- 
trey for our Englijh men, who have beene accuftomed to 
a warmer Climate, to which it may be anfwered, {Igne 
levatur hyems) there is Wood good ftore, and better 
cheape to build warme houfes, and make good fires, 
which makes the Winter leffe tedious; and moreover, the 
extremity of this cold weather lafteth but for two Moneths 
or ten weekes, beginning in December^ and breaking up the 
tenth day of February ; which hath beene a pafTage very 
remarkeable, that for ten or a dozen yeares the weather 

hath 
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hath held himfelfe to his day, unlocking his ycie Bayes 
and Rivers, which are never frozen againe the fame yeare, 
except there be fome fmall froft until the middle of March. 
It is obferved by the Indians that every tenth yeare there 
is little or no Winter, which hath beene twice obfer\'ed of 
the Englj/h; the yeare of new Plymouth mens arrivall 
was no Winter in comparifon ; and in the tenth yeare after 
likewife when the great company fettled themfelves in 
Maffachufets Bay, was a very milde feafon, little Froft, 
and leffe Snow, but cleare ferene weather, few North-weft 
winds, which was a great mercy to the Englijh comming 
over fo rawly and uncomfortably provided, wanting all 
utenfils and provifions which belonged to the well being 
of Planters: and whereas many died at the beginning of 
the plantations, it was not becaufe the Country was un- 
healthfull, but becaufe their bodies were corrupted with 
fea-diet, which was naught, their Beefe dnd Porke being 
tainted, their Butter and Cheefe corrupted, their Filh 
rotten, & voyage long, by reafon of croffe Windes, fo that 
winter approaching before they could get warme houfes, 
and the fearching fharpnes of that purer Climate, creeping 
in at the crannies of their crazed bodies, caufed death 
and ficknelTe; but their harmes having taught future 
voyagers more wifedome, in fhipping good provifion for 
Sea, and finding warme houfes at landing, finde health in 
both. It hath bin obferved, that of five or fixe hundred 
paffengers in one yeare, not above three have died at Sea, 
having their health likewife at Land. But ' to retume to 
the matter in hand, dayly obfervations makes it apparant, 
that the peircing cold of that Country produceth not fo 
many no3?fome effe6ts, as the raw winters of England. In 
publike afTemblies it is fixange to heare a man fneeze or 
cough as ordinarily they doe in old England*, yet not to 
fmother any thing, left you judge me too partiall in recit- 
ing good of the Countrey, and not bad; true it is, that 

fome 
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fome venturing too nakedly in extreamity of cold, being 
more foole hardy than wife, have for a time loft the ufe of 
their feete, others the ufe of their fingers ; but time and 
Surgery afterwards recovered them: Some haue had their 
over-growne beards fo frozen together, that they could not 
get their ftrong water-bottells into their mouthes; I never 
heard of any tiliat utterly perifhed at land with cold, faving 
one English man and an Indian^ who going together a 
Fowling, the morning being faire at their fetting out, after- 
ward a terrible ftorme arifing, they intended to returne 
home; but the ftorme being in their faces, and they not 
able to with-ftand it, were frozen to death, the Indian 
having gained three flight-fliot more of his journey home- 
ward, was found reared up againft a tree with his Aqua- 
vita bottle at his head. A fecod paflage (concerning 
which many thinke hardly of the Country in regard of his 
cold) was the mifcarriage of a boate at fea; certaine men 
having intended a voyage to new PlintQuthy fetting fayle 
towards night, they wanted time to fetch it, being con- 
ftrained to put into another harbour, where being negli- 
gent of the well mooring of their Boate, a ftrong winde 
comming from the fliore in the night, loofned their kil- 
locke, and drove them to Sea, without fight of land, before 
they had awaked out of fleepe; but feeing the eminent 
danger, fuch as were not benummed with cold, fliipt out 
their Oares, ftiaping their courfe for Cape Cod, where the 
Indians met them, who buried the dead, and carryed the 
Boate with the living to Plimouthy where fome of them 
died, and fome recovered. Thefe things may fright fome, 
but being that there hath beene many paffages of the like 
nature in our Englijh Climate, it cannot difhearten fuch as 
ferioufly confider it, feeing likewife that their owne mines 
fprung from their owne negligence. 

The Countrey is not fo extreamely cold, unlefle it be 
when the North-weft winde is high, at other times it is 

ordinary 
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ordinary for Filhermen to goe to Sea in January and 
February^ in which time they get more Fifli, and better 
than in Summer, onely obferving to reach fome good 
Harbours before night, where by good fires they fleepe as 
well and quietly, (having their mayne fayle tented at their 
backes, to Ihelter them from the winde) as if they were at 
home. To relate how fome Englijh bodies have borne 
out cold, will (it may be) ftartle beleife of fome, it being 
fo ftrange, yet not fo ftrange as true. A certaine man 
being fomething diftrafted, broke away from his Keeper, 
and running into the Wood, could not bee found with 
much feeking after; but foure dayes being expired, he 
returned, to appearance as well in body, as at his egreffe, 
and in minde much better: for a mad man to hit home 
through the unbeaten Woods, was ftrange, but to Hue 
without meate or drinke in the deepe of Winter, ftranger, 
and yet returne home bettered, was moft ftrange : but if 
truth may gaine beleefe, you may behold a more fuperla- 
tive ftrangeneflfe. A certaine Maide in the extreamity of 
cold weather, (as it fell out) tooke an uncertaine journey, 
in her intent fliort, not above foure miles, yet long in 
event; for lofing her way, ftiee wandred fixe or feaven 
dayes in moft bitter weather, not having one bit of bread 
to ftrengthen her, fometimes a frefti Spring quenched her 
thirft, which was all the refreftiment flie had; the Snow 
being upon the ground at firft, fliee might have trackt her 
owne foot-fteps backe againe, but wanting that underftand- 
ing, fliee wandred, till God by his fpeciall providence 
brought her to the place ftiee went from, where ftie lives 
to this day. 

The hard Winters are commonly the fore-runners of 
pleafant Spring-times, and fertile Summers, being iudged 
likewife to make much for the health of our Englijh 
bodies: It is found to be more healthfull for fuch as ftiall 
adventure thither, to come towards Winter, than the hot 

Summer ; 
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Summer; the Climate in Winter is commonly cold and 
dry, the Snow lies long, which is thought to be no fmall 
nourifhing to the ground. For the Indians burning it to 
fuppreffe the under-wood, which elfe would grow all over 
the Countrey, the Snow falling not long after, keepes the 
ground warme, and with his melting conveighs the afhes 
into the pores of the earth, which doth fatten it. It hath 
beene obferved, that English Wheate and Rye proves 
better, which is Winter fowne, and is kept warme by the 
Snow, than that which is fowne in the Spring. The 
Summers be hotter than in England ; becaufe of their 
more Southerne latitude, yet are they tollerable; being 
often cooled with frelh blowing windes, it feldome being- 
fo hot as men are driven from their labours, efpecially 
fuch whofe imployments are within doores, or under the 
coole fhade: fervants have hitherto beene priviledged to 
reft from their labours in extreame hot weather, from ten 
of the clocke till two, which they regaine by their early 
riiing in the morning, and double diligence in coole 
weather. The Summers are commonly hot and dry, there 
being feldome any raines ; I have knowne it fixe or feaven 
weekes, before one Ihower hath moyftened the Plowmans 
labour, yet the Harveft hath beene very good, the Indian 
Come requiring more heate than wet; for the Englifh 
Corne, it is refrefht with the nightly dewes, till it grow vp 
to fhade his roots with his owne fubflance from the parch- 
ing Sunne. In former times the Raine came feldome, but 
very violently, continuing his drops, (which were great 
and many) fometimes foure and twenty houres together; 
fometimes eight and fourty, which watered the ground for 
a long time after ; but of late the Seafons be much altered, 
the raine comming ofbier, but more moderately, with lefTe 
thunder and lightnings, and fuddaine gufls of winde. I 
dare be bold to affirme it, that I faw not fo much raine, 
raw colds, and mifly fogges in foure yeares in thofe parts, 

as 
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as was in England in the fpace of fbure Moneths the laft 
Winter; yet no man at the yeares end, complained of too 
much drought, or too little raine. The times of moft 
Raine, are in the beginning of Aprillj and at Mickaelmas. 
The early Springs and long Summers make but fhort 
Autumnes and Winters, In the Spring, when the GralTe 
beginnes to put forth, it growes apace, fo that where it 
was all blacke by reafon of Winters burnings, in a fort- 
night there will be Grafle a foote high. 

Chap. III. 

0/ the Climatey lengthy and Jhortnejfe of day and nighty 
with the fuiteahUneffe of it to EngUfh bodies for 

health and ficknef/e. 

THE Countrey being nearer the Equinoftiall than 
England^ the dayes and nights be more equally divi- 
ded. In Summer the dayes be two hours fhorter, and 
likewife in Winter two houres longer than in England. In 
a word, both Summer and Winter is more commended of 
the Englifh there, than the Summer Winters, and Winter 
Summers of England^ and who is there that could not 
wifh, that Englands Climate were as it hath beene in 
quondam times, colder in Winter, and hotter in Summer? 
or who will condemne that which is as England hath 
beene ? Virginia having no Winter to fpeake of, but ex- 
treame hot Summers, hath dried up much Englifh blood, 
and by pefliferous difeafes fwept away many lufty bodies, 
changing their complexion not into fwarthinefTe, but into 
Paleneffe ; fo that when as they come for trading into our 
parts, wee can know many of them by their faces. This 
alteration certainely comes not from any want of vi£tuals 
or neceffary foode, for their foyle is very fertile and pleaf- 
ant, yeelding both Corne and Cattle plenty, but rather from 

c the 
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the Climate, which indeede is found to be hotter than is 
fuiteable to an ordinary Englifh conftitution. 

In New England both men ?nd women kcepe their 
naturall complexions, in fo much as Sea men wonder 
when they arrive in thofe parts, to fee their Countrey-men 
fo frefh and ruddy : If the Sunne doth tanne any, yet the 
Winters cold reftores them to their former complexion; 
and as it is for the outward complexion, fo it is for the 
inward conftitution; not very many being troubled with 
inflammations, or fuch difeafes as are encreafed by too 
much heate : and whereas I fay, not very many, yet dare I 
not exclude any; for death being certaine to all, in all 
Nations there muft be fomething tending to death of like 
certainty. The foundeft bodies are mortall and fubje6t to 
change, therefore fall into difeafes, and from difeafes to 
death. Now the two chiefe meflengers of mortality, be 
Feavers and Callentures] but they be eafily helpt, if taken 
in time, and as eafily prevented of any that will not prove 
a meere foole to his body. For the common difeafes of 
Englandy they be ftrangers to the Engliflt now in that 
ftrange Land. To my knowledge I never knew any that 
had the Poxe, Meafels, Greene-ficknefTe, Head-aches, 
Stone, or Consumptions, &c. Many that have come in- 
firme out of England^ retaine their old grievances ftill, and 
fome that were long troubled with lingering difeafes, as 
Coughs of the lungs, Confumptions, &c. haue beene re- 
ftored by that medicineable Climate to their former ftrength 
and health. God hath beene pleafed fo to blefle men in 
the health of their bodies, that I dare confidently fay it, 
out of that Towne from whence I came, in three yeares 
and a halfe, there dyed but three, one of which was crazed 
before he came into the Land ; the other were two Chil- 
dren borne at one birth before their time, the Mother 
being accidentally hurt. To make good which lofTes, I 
have feene foure Children Baptized at a time, which wipes 

away 
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away that common afperfion, that women have no Chil- 
dren, being a meere falfity, there being as fweete lufty 
Children as in any other Nation, and reckoning fo many 
for fo many, more double births than in England ; the 
women likewife having a more fpeedy recovery, and gath- 
ering of strength after their delivery than in England. 

The last Argument to confirme the healthfulneffe of the 
Countrey, Ihall be from mine owne experience, who although \/ 
in England I was brought up tenderly under the careful! 
hatching of my deareft friends, yet fcarce could I be 
acquainted with health, having beene let blood fixe times 
for the Pleurijie before I went; likewife being affailed 
with other weakning difeafes ; but being planted in that 
new Soyle and healthfull A3a'e, which was more corre- i,- 
fpondent to my nature, (I fpeake it with praife to the 
mercifull God) though my occafions have beene to pafTe 
thorow heate and cold, wet, and dry, by Sea and Land, in 
Winter and Summer, day by day, for foure yeares to- 
gether, yet fcarfe did I know what belonged to a dayes 
ficknefle. 



C H A p. I 1 1 1. 
Of the nature of the Soyle. 

THe Soyle is for the generall a warme kinde of earth, 
there being little cold-fpewing land, no Morifh 
Fennes, no Quagmires, the lowefl grounds be the Marfhes, 
over which every full and change the Sea flowes : thefe 
Marfhes be rich ground, and bring plenty of Hay, of 
which the Cattle feed and like, as if they were fed with 
the beft ui>-land Hay in New England^ of which likewife 
there is great ftore which growes commonly between the 
Marfhes and the Woods. This Medow ground lies higher 
than the Marfhes, whereby it is freed from the over-flow- 
ing 
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ing of the Seas ; and befides this, in many places where 
the Tres grow thinne, there is good fodder to be got 
amongft the Woods. There be likewife in divers places 
neare the plantations great broad Medowes, wherein grow 
neither fhnib nor Tree, lying low, in which Plaines 
growes as much gnUTe, as may be throwne out with a 
Sithe, thicke and long, as high as a mans middle ; fome as 
high as the fhoulders, fo that a good mower may cut three 
loads in a day. But many obie£t, this is but a courfe 
fodder: True it is, that it is not fo fine to the eye as 
Englt/h graffe, but it is not fowre, though it grow thus 
ranke ; but being made into Hay, the Cattle eate it as well 
as it were Lea-hay and like as well with it; I doe not 
thinke England can (hew, fairer Cattle either in Winter, 
or Summer, than is in thofe parts both Winter and Sum- 
mer; being generally larger and better of milch, and 
bring forth young as ordinarily as Cattle doe in England^ 
and have hitherto beene free from many difeafes that are 
incident to Cattle in England. 

To retume to the Subjeft in hand, there is fo much hay- 
ground in the Countrey, as the richefl voyagers that fhall 
venture thither, neede not feare want of fodder, though 
his Heard increafe into thoufands, there being thoufands 
of Acres that yet was never medled with. And whereas 
it hath beene reported, that fome hath mowne a day for 
halfe of a loade of Hay : I doe not fay, but it may be true, 
a man may doe as much, and get as little in England^ on 
Salijhury Plaine, or in other places where Grafle cannot 
be expefted: So Hay-ground is not in all places in New 
England: Wherefore it Ihall behoue every man according 
to his calling, and eflate, to looke for a fit fituation at the 
firft; and if hee be one that intends to live on his ftocke, 
to choofe the graffie ValHes before the woody Mountaines. 
Furthermore, whereas it hath beene generally reported in 
many places of England^ that the Graffe growes not in 

those 
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thofe places where it was cut the fore-going yeares, it is a 
meere falfhood ; for it growes as well the enfuing Spring 
as it did before, and is more fpiery and thicke, like our 
Englijh Graffe: and in fuch places where the Cattle ufe to 
graze, the ground is much improved in the Woods, grow- 
ing more graffie, and leffe weedy. The worft that can be 
fayd againft the meddow-grounds, is becaufe there is little 
edifh or after-pafture, which may proceede from the late 
mowing, more than from any thing elfe; but though the 
edifh be not worth much, yet is there fuch plenty of other 
GrafTe and feeding, that there is no want of Winter-fodder 
till December^ at which time men beginne to houfe their 
milch-cattle and Calves: Some, notwithflanding the cold 
of the Winter, have their young Cattle without doores, 
giving them meate at morning and evening. For the 
more upland grounds, there be different kinds, in fome 
places clay, fome gravell, fome a red fand ; all which are 
covered with a black mould, in fome places above a foote 
deepe, in other places not fo deepe. There be very few 
that have the experience of the ground, that can condemne 
it of barrenneffe; although many deeme it barren, becaufe 
the Englijh ufe to manure their land with fifh, which they 
doe not becaufe the land could not bring corne without it, 
but becaufe it brings more with it; the land likewife being 
kept in hart the longer: befides, the plenty of fifh which 
they have for little or nothing, is better fo ufed, than cafl 
away; but to argue the goodnefTe of the ground, the 
Indians who are too lazie to catch fifh, plant corne eight 
or ten yeares in one place without it, having very good 
crops. Such is the rankenefTe of the ground that it mufl 
bee sowne the firfl yeare with Indian Come, which is a 
foaking graine, before it will be fit for to receive Englijh 
feede. In a word, as there is no ground fo purely good, 
as the long forced and improoved grounds of England^ fo 
is there none fo extreamely bad as in many places of 

England^ 
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England^ that as yet have not beene manured and im- 
proved; the woods of New England being accounted 
better ground than the Forrefts of England or woodland 
ground, or heathy plaines. 

For the naturall foyle, I preferre it before the countrey 
of Surry, or Middlefex, which if they were not inriched 
with continuall manurings, would be lefTe fertile than the 
meaneft ground in New England; wherefore it is neyther 
impoflible, nor much improbable, that upon improvements 
the foile may be as good in time as England. And 
whereas fome gather the ground to be naught, and foone 
out of hart, becaufe Plimouth men remove from their old 
habitations, I anfwer, they do no more remove from their 
habitation, than the Citizen w«** hath one houfe in the 
Citty & another in the Countrey, for his pleafure, health, 
& profit. For although they have taken new plots of 
ground, and built houfes upon them, yet doe they retaine 
their old houfes dill, and repaire to them every Sabbath 
day ; neyther doe they efteeme their old lots worfe than 
when they firft tooke them : what if they doe not plant on 
them every yeare ? I hope it is no ill husbandry to reft the 
land, nor is alwayes that the worft that lies fometimes 
fallow. If any man doubt of the goodnefle of the ground, 
let him comfort himfelfe with the cheapeneffe of it; fuch 
bad land in England I am fure wil bring in ftore of good ,^ -^ 
monie. This ground is in fome places of a foft mould, 
and eafie to plow; in other places fo tough and hard, that 
I have feene ten Oxen toyled, their Iron chaines broken, 
and their Shares and Coulters much ftrained : but after the 
firft breaking up it is fo eafie, that two Oxen and a Horfe 
may plow it; there hath as good Englijli Corne growne 
there, as could be defired; efpecially Rie and Oates, and 
Barly: there hath beene no great tryall as yet of Wheate, 
and Beanes; onely thus much I affirme, that thefe two - 
graines grow well in Gardens, therefore it is not improba- 
ble. 
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ble, but when they can gather feede of that which is fowne 
in the countrey, it may grow as well as any other Graine : 
but commonly the feede that commeth out of England is 
heated at Sea, and therefore cannot thrive at land. 



Chap. V. 
Of the HearbeSj FruiteSj IVoads^ Waters and Mineralls. 

THe ground affoards very good kitchin Gardens, for 
Turneps, Parfnips, Carrots, Radifhes, and Pumpions, 
Muskmillions, Isquouterquafhes, Coucumbers, Onyons, and 
whatfoever growes well in England^ growes as well there, 
many things being better and larger: there is likewife 
growing all manner of Hearbes for meate, and medicine, 
and that not onely in planted Gardens, but in the Woods, 
without eyther the art or the helpe of man, as fweet Mar- • 
joran, Purfelane, Sorrell, Peneriall, Yarrow, Mirtle, Saxi- 
farilla, Bayes, &c. There is likewife Strawberries in 
abundance, very large ones, fome being two inches about; 
one may gather halfe a bufhell in a forenoone : In other 
feafons there bee Goofeberries, Bilberies, Resberies, Trea- 
ckleberies, Hurtleberries, Currants; which being dryed in 
the Sunne are little inferiour to thofe that our Grocers fell 
in England: This land likewife affoards Hempe and Flax, 
fome naturally, and fome planted by the Englijh^ with 
Rapes if they bee well managed. For fuch commodities 
as lie underground, I cannot out of mine owne experience 
or knowledge fay much, having taken no great notice of 
fiich things ; but it is certainely reported that there is Iron, 
Hone ; and the Indians informe us that they can leade us 
to the mountaines of blacke Lead, and have fhowne us 
lead ore, if our fmall judgement in fuch things doe not 
deceive us: and though no body dare confidently con- 
^ elude, yet dare they not utterly deny, but that the Span-- 

iards 
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iards blifle may lye hid in the barren Mountaines, fuch as 
have coafted the countrey affirme that they know where 
to fetch Seacole if wood were fcant; there is plenty of 
ilone both rough and fmooth, ufefuU for many things, with 
quarries of Slate, out of which they get covering for 
houfes, with good clay, whereof they make Tiles and 
Brickes, and pavements for their neceffary ufes. 

(J'or the Countrey it is as well watered as any land 
under the Sunne, ''every family, or every two families 
having a fpring of fweet waters betwixt them, which is 
farre different from the waters of Englandy being not fo 
fharpe, but of a fatter fubftance, and of a more jetty 
colour; it is thought there can be no better water in the 
world, yet dare I not preferre it before good Beere, as 
fome have done, but any man will choofe it before bad 
Beere, Wheay, or Buttermilke. Thofe that drinke it be 
as healthfull, frefh, and luflie, as they that drinke beere; 
Thefe fprings be not onely within land, but likewife bor- 
dering upon the Sea coafls, fo that fome times the tides 
overflow fome of them, which is accounted rare in the moft 
parts of England. No man hitherto hath beene con- 
ilrained to digge deepe for his water, or to fetch it farre, 
or to fetch of feverall waters for feverall ufes ; one kind of 
water ferving for wafhing, and brewing and other things. 
Now befides thefe fprings, there be divers fpacious ponds 
in many places of the Countrey, out of which runne many 
fweet ftreames, which are conftant in their courfe both 
winter and fummer, whereat the Cattle quench their third, 
and upon which may be built water mills, as the planta- 
tion encreafes. 

The next commoditie the land affords, is good (tore of 
Woods, & that not onely fuch as may be needfuU for 
fewell, but likewife for the building of Ships, and houfes, 
& Mils, and all manner of water-worke about which 
Wood is needefulL The Timber of the Countrey growes 

i&aight, 
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ftraight, and tall, fome trees being twenty, fome thirty foot 
high, before they fpread forth their branches ; generally the 
Trees be not very thicke, though there be many that will 
ferve for Mill polls, fome beeing three foote and a halfe 
o're. And whereas it is generally conceived, that the 
woods grow fo thicke, that there is no more cleare ground 
than is hewed out by labour of man; it is nothing fo; in 
many places, divers Acres being cleare, fo that one may 
ride a hunting in moft places of the land, if he will ven- 
ture himfelfe for being loft: there is no underwood faving 
in fwamps, and low grounds that are wet, in which the 
Englijk get Ofiers, and Hafles, and fuch fmall wood as is 
for their ufe. Of thefe fwamps, fome be ten, fome twenty, 
fome thirty miles long, being preferved by the wetneffe of 
th6 foile wherein they grow; for it being the cuftome of v^ 
the Indians to bume the wood in November^ when the 
grafle is withered, and leaves dryed, it confumes all the 
underwood, and rubbifh, which otherwife would over grow 
the Country, making it unpaflfable, and spoile their much 
affected hunting: fo that by this meanes in thofe places 
where the Indians inhabit, there is fcarce a bufh or bram- 
ble, or any comberfome underwood to bee feene in the 
more champion ground. Small wood growing in thefe 
places where the fire could not come, is preferved. In fome 
places where the Indians dyed of the Plague fome foure- 
teene yeares agoe, is much underwood, as in the mid way 
betwixt Weffagu/ais and Plimouth^ becaufe it hath not 
beene burned ; certaine Rivers flopping the fire from com- 
ming to cleare that place of the countrey, hath made it 
unufefiill and troublefome to travell thorow, in fo much 
that it is called ragged plaine, becaufe it teares and rents 
the cloathes of them that pafle. Now becaufe it may be 
neceflary for mechanicall artificers to know what Timber, 
and wood of ufe is in the Countrey, I will recite the moft \/ 
ufefijll as followeth. 

D Trees 
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Trees both in hills andplaineSj in plenty be, 

T/te long liv^d Oake, and moumefull Cypris tree^ 

Skie towring pinesy and Cfufnuts coatai roughs 

The lajling Cedar j with the Walnut tough : 

The rozin dropping Firrefor majls in ufe^ 

The boatmen Jeeke for Oares lights neate growne fprew/ey 

The brittle A/hj the ever trembling A/pes^ 

The broad-fpread Elnu^ whofe concave harbours wa/pes^ 

T/te water fpungie Alder good for noughty 

Small Elderne by tfC Indian Fletchers fought^ 

The knottie Maple^ pallid Birtchj HawthomeSy 

The Home bound tree t/iat to be cloven fcornes ; 

Which from the tender Vine oft takes his fpoufe^ 

Who twinds imbracing armes about his boughes. 

Within this Indian Orchard fruites be fonuy 

The ruddie C/ierriej and the jettie PlumbCj 

Snake murthering HazelL, with fweet SaxaphragCy 

Whofe fpumes in beere allayes hot fevers rage. 

The Diars Shunuuhy with more trees there bCy 

That are both good to ufe^ and rare to fee. 

Though many of thefe trees may feeme to have epi- 
thites contrary to the nature of them as they grow in 
Englandy yet are they agreeable with the Trees of that 
Countrie, The chiefe and common Timber for ordinary 
ufe is Oake, and Walnut: Of Oakes there be three kindes, 
the red Oake, white, and blacke; as thefe are different in 
kinde, fo are they chofen for fuch ufes as they are moil fit 
for, one kind being more fit for clappboard, others for 
fawne board, fome fitter for (hipping, others for houfes. 
Thefe Trees affoard much Maft for Hogges, efpecially 
every third yeare, bearing a bigger Acorne than our 
Englifh Oake. The Wallnut tree is fomething different 
from the Englifh Wallnut, being a great deale more tough, 
and more ferviceable, and altogether as heavie: and 
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whereas our Gunnes that are flocked with Englijh Wall- 
nut, are foone broaken and cracked in froft, beeing a brit- 
tle Wood; we are driven to ftocke them new with the 
Country Wallnut, which will indure all blowes, and 
weather; lafling time out of minde. Thefe trees beare a 
very good Nut, fomething fmaller, but nothing inferiour in 
fweetneffe and goodneffe to the Englijh Nut, having no 
bitter pill. There is likewife a tree in fome part of the 
Countrey, that beares a Nut as bigge as a fmall peare. 
The Cedar tree is a tree of no great growth, not bearing 
above a foot and a halfe fquare at the moft, neither is it 
very high. I fuppofe they be much inferiour to the Cedars 
oi Lebanon fo much commended in holy writ. This wood 
is more defired for ornament than fubftance, being of 
colour red and white like Eugh, fmelling as fweete as 
luniper; it is commonly ufed for feeling of houfes, and 
making of Chefts, boxes, and ftaves. The Firre and Pine 
bee trees that grow in many places, (hooting up exceeding 
high, efpecially the Pine: they doe afford good mafts, 
good board, Rozin and Turpentine. Out of thefe Pines is 
gotten the candlewood that is fo much fpoken of, which 
may ferve for a fhifl amongfl poore folkes ; but I cannot 
commend it for fing^lar good, becaufe it is fomething 
fluttifh, dropping a pitchie kinde of fubflance where it 
(lands. Here no doubt might be good done with faw 
mils; for I have feene of thefe flately highgrowne trees, 
ten miles together clofe by the River fide, from whence by 
(hipping they might be conveyed to any defired Port. 
Likewife it is not improbable that Pitch and Tarre may 
be forced fi-om thefe trees, which beare no other kinde of 
finite. For that countrey Afh, it is much different from 
the Afh of England^ being brittle and good for little, fo 
that Wallnut is ufed for it. The Horne-bound tree is a 
tough kind of Wood, that requires fo much paines in 
riving as is almofl incredible, being the befl for to make 

boUes 
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holies and difhes, not being fubje£t to cracke or leake. 
This tree growing with broad fpread Armes, the vines 
winde their curling branches about them; which vines 
afToard great (lore of grapes, which are very big both for 
the grape and Clufter, fweet and good:/Thefe be of two 
forts, red and white, there is likewife a fmaller kind of 
grape, which groweth in the Iflands which is sooner ripe 
and more dele£iable; fo that there is no knowne reafon 
why as good wine may not be made in thofe parts, as well 
as in Burdeuax in France ; being under the same degree. 
It is great pittie no man fets upon fuch a venture, whereby 
he might in fmall time inrich himfelfe, and benefit the 
Countrie, I know nothing which doth hinder but want of 
skilfuU men to manage fuch an imployment: For the 
countrey is hot enough, the ground good enough, and 
many convenient hills which lye toward the fouth Sunne, 
as if they were there placed for the purpofe./The Cherrie 
trees yeeld great ftore of Cherries, which grow on clufters 
like grapes; they be much fmaller than our EngUfh Cher- 
rie, nothing neare fo good if they be not very ripe : they 
fo furre the mouth that the tongue will cleave to the roofe, 
and the throate wax horfe with fwallowing thofe red 
Bullies (as I may call them,) being little better in tafte. 
Englijh ordering may bring them to be an EngliJIt Cherrie, 
but yet they are as wilde as the Indians. The Plummes of 
the Countrey be better for Plummes than the Cherries be 
for Cherries, they be blacke and yellow about the bigneffe 
of a Damfon, of a reafonable good tafte. The white 
thorne affords hawes as bigge as an Englijh Cherrie, 
which is efteemed above a Cherrie for his goodneffe and 
pleafantnefTe to the tafte. 

Chap. VI. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the Bectfts that live on the land. 

Aving related unto you the pleafant fituation of the 
Countrey, the healthfulnefle of the climate, the na- 
ture of the foile, with his vegetatives, and other commodi- 
ties ; it will not be amifle to informe you of fuch irrationall 
creatures as are daily bred and continually nourifhed in 
this countrey, which doe much conduce to die well being 
of the Inhabitants, affording not onely meate for the belly, 
but cloathing for die backe. The beafts be as foUoweth. 

The kingly Lyan^ and thejlrong amCd Beare 
The large limbed Moo/eSj with the tripping Deare^ 
Quill darting Porcupines^ and Rackcoones bee^ 
Cajlelld in the hollow of an aged tree ; 
Thefkipping Squerrellj Rabbet^ purblinde Hare^ 
Immured in thefelfefame Caftle are^ 
Leafl red-eyed Ferrets^ wily Foxes Jhould 
Them undermine^ if rampird but with mould* 
The grim fac^t Ounce, and ravenous howling Woolfe, 
Whofe meagre paunch fuckes like a fwallowinggulfe. 
Blacke gliftering Otters, and rich coated Bever, 
The Civet fent^ Mufqua/h fmelling ever. 

Concerning Lyons, I will not fay that I ever faw any 
my felfe, but fome affirme that they have feene a Lyon at 
Cape Anne which is not above fix leagues from Bqfton : 
fome likewife being loft in woods, have heard fuch terrible 
roarings, as have made them much agaft; which muft 
eyther be Devills or Lyons; there being no other crea- 
tures which ufe to roare faving Beares, which have not 
fuch a terrible kind of roaring: befides, Plimouth men 
have traded for Lyons skinnes in former times. But fyre 
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it is that there be Lyons on that Continent, for the F/r- 
ginians faw an old Lyon in their plantations, who having 
loft his lackall, which was wont to hunt his prey, was 
brought fo poore that he could goe no further. For 
Beares they be common, being a great blacke kind of 
Beafe, which be moft fierce in Strawberry time, at which 
time they have young ones ; at this time likewife they will 
goe upright like a man, and clime trees, and swimme to 
the Iflands ; which if the Indians fee, there will be more 
fportfuU Beare bayting than Paris Garden can affoard. 
For feeing the Beares take water, an Indian will leape 
after him, where they goe to water cuffes for bloody nofes, 
and fcratched fides; in the end the man gets the viftory, 
riding the Beare over the watery plaine till he can beare 
him no longer. In the winter they take themfelves to the 
clifts of rockes, and thicke fwamps, to flielter them from 
the cold; and foode being fcant in thofe cold and hard 
times, they live onely by fleeping and fucking their pawes, 
which keepeth them as fat as they are in Summer; there 
would be more of them if it were not for the Woolves, 
which devoure them ; a kennell of thofe ravening runna- 
gadoes, fetting on a poore fingle Beare, will teare him as a 
Dogge will teare a Kid : it would be a good change if the 
countrey had for every Woolfe a Beare, upon the condi- 
tion all the woolves were baniflied; fo (hould the inhabi- 
tants be not onely rid of their greateft annoyance, but 
furniflied with more ftore of provifions, Beares being ac- 
counted very good meate, efteemed of all men above 
Venifon: againe they never prey upon the Englijh cattle, 
or offer to aflault the perfon of any man, unleffe being 
vexed with a fliot, and a man run upon them before they 
be dead, in which cafe they will ftand in their owne de- 
fence, as may appeare by this inftance. Two men going a 
fowling, appointed at evening to meete at a certaine pond 
fide, to fliare equally, and to returne home; one of thefe 
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Gunners having killed a Seale or Sea calfe, brought it to 
the fide of the pond where hee was to meete his comrade, 
afterwards returning to the Sea fide for more gaine; and 
having loaded himfelfe with more Geefe and Duckes, he 
repaired to the pond, where hee faw a great Beare feeding 
on his Seale, which caufed him to throw downe his loade, 
and give the Beare a falute ; which though it was but with 
Goofe fhot, yet tumbled him over and over, whereupon 
the man fuppofing him to be in a manner dead, ran and 
beate him with the hand of his Gunne; The Beare per- 
ceiving him to be fuch a coward to ftrike him when he 
was down, fcrambled up. Handing at defiance with him, 
fcratching his legges, tearing his cloathes and face, who 
Hood it out till his fix foot Gunne was broken in the mid- 
dle, then being deprived of his weapon, he ran up to the 
flioulders into the pond, where hee remained till the Beare 
was gone, and his mate come in, who accompanied him 
home. 

The beaft called a Moofe, is not much unlike red Deare, 
this beafl is as bigge as an Oxe ; flow of foote, headed like 
a Bucke, with a broade beame, fome being two yards 
wide in the head, their flefli is as good as Beefe, their 
hides good for cloathing; Th^ EngliJIi have fome thoughts 
of keeping them tame, and to accuftome them to the 
yoake, which will be a great commoditie : Firft becaufe y^ 
they are fo fruitfull, bringing forth" three at a time, being 
likewife very uberous. Secondly, becaufe they will live 
in winter without any fodder. There be not many of 
thefe in the MaJJachu/ets bay^ but forty miles to the North- 
eaft there be great ftore of them ; Thefe pore beafts like- 
wife are much devoured by the Woolves : The ordinary 
Deare be much bigger than the Deare of England^ of a 
brighter colour, more inclining to red, with fpotted bellies ; 
the moft ftore of thefe be in winter, when the more 
Northerne parts of the countrey bee cold for them ; they 
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defire to be neare the Sea, fo that they may fwimme to the 
Iflands when they are chafed by the Woolves : It is not to 
be thought into what great multitudes they would encreafe, 
were it not for the common devourer the Woolfe; They 
have generally three at a time, which they hide a mile one 
from another, giving them fucke by tumes; thus they doe, 
that if the Woolfe (hould finde one, he might mifle of the 
other. Thefe Deare be fat in the deepe of winter; In 
Summer it is hard catching of them with the beft Grey- 
hounds that may be procured, becaufe they bee fwift of 
foote. Some credible perfons have affirmed, that they 
have feene a Deare leape three fcore feet at little or no 
forcement; befides, there be fo many old trees, rotten 
flumps, and Indian barnes, that a dog cannot well run 
without being fhoulder-fhot ; yet would I not diffwade any 
from carrying good dogges ; for in the winter time they be 
very ufefull ; for when the fnow is hard frozen, the Deare 
being heavie, finkes into the fnow, the doggs being light 
runne upon the top and overtake them, and pull them 
downe : fome by .this meanes have gotten twenty Buckes 
and Does in a winter, the homes of thefe Deare grow in 
fuch a ftraight manner, (overhanging their heads) that 
they cannot feede upon fuch things as grow low, till they 
have caft their old homes ; of thefe Deare there be a 
great many, and more in the Maffachufets bay^ than in any 
other place, which is a great helpe and refrefhment to thefe 
planters. The Porcupine is a fmall thing not much unlike 
a Hedgehog; fomething bigger, who Hands upon his g^ard 
and proclaimes a Noli me tangere^ to man and beaft, that 
(hall approach too neare him, darting his quills into their 
legges, and hides. The Rackoone is a deepe furred beaft, 
not much unlike a Badger, having a tayle like a Fox, as 
good meate as a Lambe; there is one of them in the 
Tower. Thefe beafts in the day time fleepe in hollow 
trees, in the moone fhine night they goe to feede on 
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clammes at a low tide, by the Sea fide, where the Engliflt 
hunt them with their dogges. The Squerrells be of three 
forts, firft the great gray Squerrell, which is almoft as bigge 
as an Engli/h Rabbet; of thefe there be the greateft plenty, 
one may kill a dozen of them in an aflernoone, about three 
of the clocke they begin to walke. The fecond is a fmall 
Squerrell, not unlike the Engli/h Squerrell, which dolh 
much trouble the planters of Come, fo that they are con- 
ftrained to fet divers Trappes, and to carry their Cats into 
the Come fields, till their come be three weekes old. The 
third kind is a flying Squerrell, which is not very bigge, 
flender of body, with a great deale of loofe skinne which 
(hee fpreads fquare when (hee flyes, which the winde gets, 
and fo wafts her Batlike body from place to place ; it is a 
creature more for fight and wonderment, than e3rther 
pleafure or profit. The Rabbets be much like ours in 
England. The Hares be fome of them white, and a yard 
long; thefe two harmeleffe creatures are glad to (belter 
themfelves from the harmefull Foxes, in hollow trees, 
having a hole at the entrance no bigger than they can 
creepe in at : if they ihould make them holes in the 
ground, as our Engli/h Rabbets doe, the undermining 
Renoilds would rob them of their lives, and extirpate 
their generation. The beafts of ofience be Squunckes, 
Ferrets, Foxes, whofe impudence fometimes drives them 
to the good wives Hen rooft, to fill their Paunch : fome of 
thefe be blacke; their furre is of much efteeme. 

The Ounce or the wilde Cat, is as big as a mungrell 
dog, this creature is by nature feirce, and more dangerous 
to bee met withall than any other creature, not fearing 
eyther dogge or man; he ufeth to kill Deare, which hee 
thus effefteth: Knowing the Deares tra£is, hee will lye 
lurking in long weedes, the Deare paffing by he fuddenly 
leapes upon his backe, from thence gets to his necke, and 
fcratcheth out his throate ; he hath likewife a devife to get 
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Geefe, for being much of the colour of a Goofe he will 
place himfelfe clofe by the water, holding up his bob taile, 
which is like a Goofe necke; the Geefe feeing this coun- 
terfet Goofe, approach nigh to vifit him, who with a fud- 
daine jerke apprehends his miftruftleffe prey. The Engli/h 
kill many of thefe, accounting them very good meate. 
Their skinnes be a very deepe kind of Furre, fpotted 
white and black on the belly. The Woolves bee in fome 
refpeft different from them of other countries; it was 
never knowne yet that a Woolfe ever fet upon a man or 
woman. Neyther do they trouble horfes or cowes; but 
fwine, goates and red calves which they take for Deare, 
be often deftroyed by them, fo that a red calfe is cheaper 
than a blacke one in that regard; in Autumne and the 
beginning of the Spring, thefe ravenous rangers doe moft 
frequent our EngU/h habitations, following the Deare 
which come downe at that time to thofe parts. They be 
made much like a Mungrell, being big boned, lanke 
paunched, deepe breafted, having a thicke necke, and 
head, pricke eares, and long fnoute, with dangerous teeth, 
long Ibiring haire, and a great bufh taile ; it is thought of 
many, that our Englijh Maftiffes might be too hard for 
them ; but it is no fuch matter, for they care no more for 
an ordinary Maftiffe, than an ordinary Maftiffe cares for a 
Curre; many good Dogges have beene fpoyled with them. 
Once a faire Grayhound hearing them at their bowlings 
run out to chide them, who was torne in peeces before he 
could be refcued. One of them makes no more bones to 
runne away with a Pigge, than a Dogge to runne away 
with a Marrow bone. It is obferved that they have no 
joynts from the head to the tayle, which prevents them 
from leaping, or fuddaine turning, as may appeare by what 
I (hall (hew you. A certaine man having Ihot a Woolfe, 
as he was feeding upon a Swine, breaking his legge onely, 
hee knew not how to devife his death, on a fuddaine, the 
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Woolfe being a blacke one, he was loath to fpoyle his furre 
with a fecond ihot, his skinne being worth five or sixe 
pound Sterling; wherefore hee refolved to get him by the 
tayle, and thruft him into a River that was hard by ; which 
efTefted, the Woolfe being not able to tume his joyntleffe 
body to bite him, was taken. That they cannot leape, may 
appeare by this Woolfe, whofe mouth watering at a few 
poore impaled Kiddes, would needes leape over a five* 
foote pale to be at them ; but his foote flipping in the rife, 
he fell a little fliort of his defire, and being hung in the 
Carpenters flockes, howled fo loud, that he frighted away 
the Kids, and called the Englifh^ who killed him. Thefe 
be killed dayly in fome place or other, either by the Eng" 
li/hj or Indian ; who have a certaine rate for every head : 
Yet is there little hope of their utter deftru6tion, the 
Countrey being fo fpacious, and they fo numerous, travel- 
ling in the Swamps by Kennels : fometimes ten or twelve 
are of a company. Late at night, and early in the morn- 
ing, they fet up their bowlings, and call their companies 
together at night to hunt, at morning to fleepe ; in a word 
they be the greateft inconveniency the Countrey hath, both 
for matter of dammage to private men in particular, and 
the whole Countrey in generalL 



Chap. VII. 
Beqfts living in the water. 

FOr all creatiu^es that liv'd both by Land and Water, 
they be firft Otters, which be moft of them blacke, 
whofe furre is much ufed for Muflfes, and are held almoft 
as deare as Beaver. The flefti of them is none of the 
beft meate, but their Oyle is of rare ufe for many things. 
Secondly, Martins, a good furre for their bigneffe : Thirdly, 

Mufquaihes, 
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MufquafheSy which be much like a Beaver for fhape, but 
nothing neare fo bigge ; the Male hath two ftones which 
fmell as fweete as Muske, and being killed in Winter, 
never lofe their fweete fmell : Thefe skinnes are no bigger 
than a Coney-skinne, yet are fold for five fhillings a peice, 
being fent for Tokens into England* One good skinne 
will perfume a whole houfe-fuU of cloathes, if it be right 
and good. Fourthly, the Beaver, concerning whom if I 
(hould at large difcourfe, according to knowledge or infor- 
mation, I might make a Volumne. The wifdome and 
underftanding of this Beail, will almoft conclude him a 
•^reafonable creature: His fhape is thicke and fhort, having 
likewife (hort legs, feete like a Mole before, and behinde 
like a Goofe, a broad tayle in forme like a (hooe-foale, 
very tough and ilrong; his head is fomething like an Otters 
head, faving that his teeth before, be placed like the teeth 
of a Rabbet, two above, and two beneath; (harpe and 
broad, with which he cuts downe Trees as thicke as a 
mans thigh, afterwards diuiding them into lengths, accord- 
ing to the ufe they are appointed for. If one Bever be too 
weake to carry the logge, then another helpes him; if 
they two be too weake, then Multarum manUms grande 
levatur onus ; foure more adding their heipe, being placed 
three to three, which fet their teeth in one anothers tough 
tayles, and laying the loade on the two hindermoft, they 
draw the logge to the defired place. That this may not 
feeme altogether incredible, remember that the like almoft 
may be feene in. our Ants, which will joyne fometimes 
feaven or eight together in the carrying of a burthen. 
Thefe Creatures build themfelves houfes of wood and 
clay, clofe by the Ponds fides, and knowing the Seafons, 
build them anfwerable houfes, having them three ftories 
high, fo that as land-floods are raifed by great Raines, as 
the waters arife, they mount higher in their houfes; as 
they aflwage, they defcend lower againe. Thefe houfes 

are 
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are fo ftrong, that no creature faving an induftrious man 
with his penetrating tooles can prejudice them, their in- 
greffe and egreffe being vnder water. These make like- 
wife very good Ponds, knowing whence a ftreame runnes 
from betweene two riling Hils, they will there pitch downe 
piles of Wood, placing imaller rubbifh before it with clay 
and fods, not leaving, till by their Art and Induftry they 
have made a firme and curious damme-head, which may 
draw admiration from wife underflanding men. Thefe 
creatures keepe themfelves to their owne families, never 
parting fo long as they are able to keepe houfe together: 
And it is commonly layd, if any Beaver accidentally light 
into a ftrange place, he is made a drudge fo long as he 
lives there, to carry at the greater end of the logge, unleffe 
he creepe away by Health. Their wifedome fecures them 
from the Englijh^ who feldome, or neuer kills any of them, 
being not patient to lay a long fiege, or to be fo often de- 
ceived by their cunning evafions, fo that all the Beaver 
which the Englijh have, comes firft from the Indians j whofe 
time and experience fits them for that imployment 



Chap. VIIL 
0/ the Birds and Fowles both of Land, and Water. 
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HAving ihewed you the moft defirable, ufefiiU, and 
benificiall creatures, with the moft offenfive carrions 
that belong to our Wildemeffe, it remaines in the next 
place, to ftiew you fuch kinds of Fowle as the Countrey 
aftbords: They are many, and we have much variety both >^"i 

at Sea and on Land; and fuch as yeeld us much profit, . j 
and honeft pleafure, and are thefe that follow; as 

The Princely Eagle^ and the/oaring Hawkey 

Whom in their unknawne wayes therms none can chawkei 

The 
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The Humberd for fame Queenes rich Cage morefty 

Than in the vacant WilcUmeffe to fit. 

Thefwift winged Swallow fweeping to andfro^ 

Asfwift as arrow from Tartarian Bow. 

When CLS Aurora's infant day new fpringSj 

There tK morning mounting Larke herfweete laysfings. 

The harmonious Thrufhyfwift Pigeon^ Turtle-dove^ 

Who to her mate doth ever conftant prove*. 

The TyiTky-Phefanty Heathcocke^ Partridge rare^ 

The carrion-tearing CroWj and hurtfull Stare^ 

The long liv*d Raven^ tfC ominous Screech-Owle^ 

Who tells as old wives fay ^ difa/lers foule. 

The drowjte Madge that leaves her day-lov^d ne/ly 

And loves to roave when day-birds be at reft". 

TK Eele-murthering Heame^ and greedy Cormorant^ 

That neare the Creekes in morifh Marfhes haunt. 

The bellowing Bittemey with the long-leg^ d Crane^ 

Pref aging Winters hardy and dearth of graine. 

The Silver Swan that tunes her moumefuU breathy 

To Jtng the dirge of her approaching death. 

The tailing OldwineSy and the cackhng Geefey 

ThefearefuU Gull thatfhunnes the murthering Puce. 

Theflrong winged Mallardy with the nimble TeaUy 

And illfhapit Loone who his haffh notes doth/jueale. 

There WidginSy Sheldrackes and HumiliteeSy 

SniteSy DopperSy Sea-LarkeSy in whole millions ^flees. 

The Eagles of the Countrey be of two forts, one like 
the Eagles that be in Englandy the other is fomething 
bigger with a great white head, and white tayle : thefe bee 
commonly called Gripes; thefe prey upon Duckes and 
Geefe, and fuch Fifh as are caft upon the Sea-fhore. And 
although an Eagle be counted King of that feathered regi- 
ment, yet is there a certaine blacke Hawke that beates 
him ; fo that hee is conftrayned to foare fo high, till heate 

expell 
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expell his adverfary. This Hawke is much prized of the 
Indians^ being accounted a Sagamores ranfome. 

To fpeake much of Hawkes, were to trefpaffe upon my 
owne judgement, and bring upon my felfe a deferved cen- 
fure, for abufing the Faulconers termes : But by relation 
from thofe that have more infight into them than my felfe : 
There be divers kinds of Hawkes : their Aieries are eafie 
to come by, being in the holes of Rockes, neare the fhore, 
fo that any who are addi£ted to that fport, if he will be but 
at the charge of finding Poultry for them, may have his 
defires. We could wifh them well mew'd in England^ 
for they make hauocke of Hens, Partridges, Heathcockes, 
and Duckes ; often hindering the Fowler of his long look't 
for ihoote. The Humbird is one of the wonders of the 
Countrey, being no bigger than a Hornet, yet hath all the 
demenfions of a Bird, as bill, and wings, with quills, fpider- 
like legges, fmall clawes : For colour, ihe is as glorious as 
the Raine-bow; as ihe flies, Ihe makes a little humming 
noife like a Humble-bee: wherefore (hee is called the 
Humbird. The Pigeon of that Countrey, is fomething 
diflTerent from our Dove-houfe Pigeons in England^ being 
more like Turtles, of the fame colour; but they haue long 
tayles like a Magpie : And they feeme not fo bigge, be- 
caufe they carry not fo many feathers on their backes as 
our Englifh Doves, yet are they as bigge in body. Thefe 
Birds come into the Countrey, to goe to the North parts 
in the beginning of our Spring, at which time (if I may 
be counted worthy, to be beleeved in a thing that is not fo 
ftrange as true) I have feene them fly as if the Ayerie 
regiment had beene Pigeons; feeing neyther beginning 
nor ending, length, or breadth of thefe Millions of Millions. 
The (houting of people, the ratling of Gunnes, and pelting of 
fmall ihotte could not drive them out of their courfe, but fo 
they continued for foure or five houres together: yet it 
muft not be concluded, that it is thus often ; for it is but at 

the 
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the beginning of the Spring, and at Michaelmas^ when 
they returne backe to the Southward; yet are there fome 
all the yeare long, which are eafily attayned by fuch as 
looke after them. Many of them build amongft the Pine- 
trees, thirty miles to the North-eaft of our plantations; 
joyning neft to neft, and tree to tree by their nefts, fo that 
the Sunne never fees the ground in that place, from whence 
the Indians fetch whole loades of them. 

The Turky is a very large Bird, of a blacke colour, yet 
white in flelh; much bigger than our Engli/h Tiu'ky. He 
hath the ufe of his long legs fo ready, that he can runne 
as faft as a Dogge, and flye as well as a Goofe: of thefe 
fometimes there will be forty, threefcore, and a hundred 
of a flocke, fometimes more and fometimes leffe; their 
feeding is Acornes, Hawes, and Berries, fome of them get 
a haunt to frequent our Englifh come : In winter when the 
Snow covers the ground, they refort to the Sea Ihore to 
look for Shrimps, & fuch fmal Fifhes at low tides. Such 
as love Turkic hunting, muft follow it in winter after a 
new falne Snow, when hee may follow them by their 
tra6ts; fome have killed ten or a dozen in halfe a day; if 
they can be found towards an evening and watched where 
they peirch, if one come about ten or eleaven of the 
clocke he may Ihoote as often as he will, they will lit, 
unleffe they be flenderly wounded. rThefe Turkies re- 
maine all the yeare long, the price of a good Turkic cocke 
is foure {hillings ; and he is well worth it, for he may be in 
weight forty pound^^a Hen two Ihillings. Pheafons bee 
very rare, but Heathcockes, and Partridges be common ; 
he that is a husband, and will be ftirring betime, may kill 
halfe a dozen in a morning. 

The Partridges be bigger than they be in England^ the 
flefh of the Heathcockes is red, and the flefh of a Partridge 
white, their price is foure pence a peece. The Ravens, 
and the Crowes be much like them of other countries. 

There 
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There are no Magpies, lackedawes, Coockooes, layes, 
Sparrows, &c. The Stares be bigger than thofe in Eng- 
landy as blacke as Crowes, being the moil troublefome, 
and injurious bird of all others, pulling up the cornes by 
the roots, when it is young, fo that thofe who plant by 
reedy and feggy places, where they frequent, are much 
annoyed with them, they being fo audacious that they feare 
not Guns, or their fellowes hung upon poles; but the 
Corne having a weeke or nine dayes growth is paft their 
fpoyling. The Owles be of two forts; the one being 
fmall fpeckled, like a Partridge, with eares, the other 
being a great Owle, almoft as big as an Eagle, his body 
beeing as good meate as a Partridge. Cormorants bee as 
common as other fowles, which deftroy abundance of fmall 
fifh, thefe are not worth the ftiooting becaufe they are the 
worft of fowles for meate, tailing ranke, and fifhy: againe, 
one may fhoot twenty times and milTe, for feeing the fire 
in the panne, they dive under the water before the fhot 
comes to the place where they were ; they ufe to rooft 
upon the tops of trees, and rockes, being a very heavy 
drowlie creature, fo that the Indians will goe in their 
Cannowes in the night, and take them from the Rockes, as 
eafily as women take a Hen from rooft; No ducking ponds 
can afFoard more delight than a lame Cormorant, and two 
or three lufty Dogges. The Crane although hee bee al- 
moft as tall as a man by reafon of his long legges, and 
necke; yet is his body rounder than other fowles, not 
much unlike the body of a Turkic. I have feene many of 
thefe fowles, yet did I never fee one that was fat, I fuppofe 
it is contrary to their nature to grow fat; Of thefe there 
be many in Summer, but none in winter, their price is two 
ftiilling. There be likewife many Swannes which frequent 
the frefti ponds and rivers, feldome conforting themfelves 
with Duckes and Geefe ; thefe bee very good meate, the 
price of one is fix fhillings. The Geefe of the countrey 

F be 
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be of three forts, firft a brant Goofe, which is a Goofe 
almoll like the wilde Goofe in Englandy the price of one 
of thefe is fix pence. The fecond kind is a white Goofe, 
almoft as big as an Englifh tame Goofe, thefe come in 
great flockes about Michelmafie, fometimes there will be 
two or three thoufand in a flocke, thefe continue fix 
weekes, and fo flye to the fouthward, returning in March, 
and Haying fix weekes more, returning againe to the 
Northward; the price of one of thefe is eight pence. 
The third kind of Geefe, is a great gray Goofe, with a 
blacke necke, and a blacke and white head, ftrong of 
flight; thefe bee a great deale bigger than the ordinary 
Geefe of England^ fome very fat, and in the Spring fo full 
of Feathers, that the fliot can fcarce peirce them; moft of 
thefe Geefe remaine with us from Michelmas to Aprill; 
they feede on the Sea of Fifh, and in the woods of 
Acornes, having as other Foule have, their pafie and re- 
pafie to the Northward and Southward: the accurate 
markfmen kill of thefe both flying and fitting; the price of 
a good gray Goofe is eighteene pence. The Duckes of 
the countrey be very large ones and in great abundance, 
fo is there of Teale likewife; the price of a Ducke is fix 
pence, of a Teale three pence. If I fliould tell you how 
fome have killed a hundred Geefe in a weeke, 50. Duckes 
at a fliot, 40. Teales at another, it may be counted impof- 
fible, though nothing more certaine. The Old wives, be a 
foule that never leave tatling day or night, fomething big- 
ger than a Ducke. The Loone is an ill fliapM thing like a 
Cormorant; but that he can neyther goe nor flye; he 
maketh a noife fometimes like a Sowgelders home. The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may rather call them) bee 
of two forts, the biggeft being as big as a greene Plover, 
the other as big as birds we call knots in England. Such 
is the fimplicity of the fmaller forts of thefe birds, that one 
may drive them on a heape like fo many flieepe, and feeing 

a 
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a fit time (hoot them; the living feeing the dead, fettle 
themfelves on the fame place againe, amongft which the 
Fowler difcharges againe. I my felfe have killed twelve 
fcore at two fhootes ; thefe bird are to be had upon fandy 
brakes at the latter end of Summer before the Geefe come 
in. Thus much have I Ihewed you as I know to bee true 
concerning the Fowle of the countrey. But me thinkes I 
heare fome fay that this is very good if it could be caught, 
or likely to continue, and that much fhooting will fright 
away the fowles. True it is, that every ones imployment 
wil not permit him to fowle : what then ? yet their imploy- 
ments furnifh them with filver Guns with which they may 
have it more eafie. For the frighting of the fowle, true it 
is that many goe blurting away their pouder and Ihot, that 
have no more skill to kill, or winne a Goofe, than many in 
England that have ruftie Muskets in their houfes, knowes 
what belongs to a Souldier, yet are they not much af- 
fi'ighted. I have feene more living and dead the laft yeare 
than I have done in former yeares. 



Chap. IX. 
0/ Fijh. 

HAving done with thefe, let me leade you from the 
land to the Sea, to view what commodities may come 
from thence; there is no countrey knowne, that yeelds 
more variety of filh winter and fummer: and that not 
onely for the prefent fpending and fuftentation of the plan- 
tations, but likewife for trade into other countries, fo that 
thofe which have had ftages & make fifhing voyages into 
thofe parts, have gained (it is thought) more than the new 
found land Jobbers. Codfifh in thefe feas are larger than 
in new found land, fix or feaven making a quintall, whereas 
there they have fifleene to the fame weight; and though 

this 
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this they feeme a bafe and more contemptible commoditie 
in the judgement of more neate adventurers, yet it hath 
bin the enrichment of other nations, and is likely to prove 
no fmall commoditie to the planters, and likewife to Eng-^ 
land if it were thorowly undertaken. Salt may be had 
from the fait Iflands, and as is supposed may be made in 
the countrey. The chiefe filh for trade is Cod, but for the 
ufe of the countrey, there is all manner of fifh as fol- 
loweth. 

The king of waters^ the Sea Jhouldering WhaUy 

Thefnuffing Grampus^ with the oyly Seale^ 

Tlujionne prafaging PorpuSy Herring^Hoggej 

Line /hearing Sharke^ the Catfijh^ and Sea Dogge^ 

The Scale-fenced Sturgeon^ wry mouthd Hollibut^ 

Theflounfing Sammony Codfiflt^ Greedigut: 

Cole J Haddockey Haickey the Thomebackey and the Scate^ 

Whofeflimie outjtde makes himfelde in datcy 

Theflately Baffe old Neptunes fleeting pofly 

That tides it out and in from Sea to Coafl. 

Conforting HerringSy and the bony Shady 

Big bellied AlewiveSy Machrills richly clad 

JVith Rainebow colourSy tK Froflffh and the Smelly 

As good as ever lady Gvflus felt. 

Thefpotted LampronSy EeleSy the LamperieSy 

That feeke frefh water brookes with Argus eyes] 

Thefe waterie villagers with tlioufands morey 

Doe paffe and repaffe neare the verdant Jhore. 

Kinds of all Shel-fifh. 
The lufcious Lobflery with the Crabffit raWy 
The Brinifh Oiflery MufcUy PeriwiggCy 
And Tortoife fought for by the Indian Squaw y 
Which to the flats daunce many a winters liggCy 
To dive for CocleSy and to diggefor ClammSy 
Whereby her lazie husbands gutsfhee cramms. 

To 
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To omit fuch of thefe as are not ufefull, therefore not to 
be fpoken of, and onely to certifie you of fuch as be ufefull. i 
Firft the Seale which is that which is called the Sea Calfe, "^ 
his skinne is good for divers ufes, his body being betweene 
fifli and flefh, it is not very delectable to the pallate, or con- 
gruent with the ilomack; his Oyle is very good to burne 
in Lampes, of which he affoards a great deale. The 
Sharke is a kinde of fifh as bigge as a man, fome as bigge 
as a horfe, with three rowes of teeth within his mouth, 
with which he fnaps afunder the fifhermans lines, if he be 
not very circumfpeft; This fifh will leape at a mans hand 
if it be over board, and with his teeth fnap off a mans 
legge or hand if he be a fwimming; Thefe are often taken, 
being good for nothing but to put on the ground for manur- 
ing of land. The Sturgions be all over the countrey, but 
the beft catching of them be upon the (hoales of Cape 
Codde^ and in the River of Mirrimacke^ where much is 
taken, pickled and brought for England^ fome of thefe be 
12. 14. 18. foote long: I fet not downe the price of fifh 
there, becaufe it is fo cheape, fo that one may have as 
much for two pence, as would give him an angell in Eng-- 
land. The Sammon is as good as it is in England and in 
great plenty. The HoUibut is not much unlike a pleace 
or Turbut, fome being two yards long and one wide : and 
a foot thicke ; the plenty of better fifh makes thefe of little 
efteeme, except the head and finnes, which ftewed or 
baked is very good ; thefe HoUibuts be little fet by while 
BafTe is in feafon. Thornebacke and Scates is given to 
the dogges, being not counted worth the dreffing in many 
places. The BafTe is one of the beft fifhes in the countrey, 
and though men are foone wearied with other fifh, yet are 
they never with BafTe; it is a delicate, fine, fat, faft fifh, 
having a bone in his head, which containes a fawcerfull of 
marrow fweet and good, pleafant to the pallat, and whol- 
fome to the ftomack. When there be great ftore of them, 

we 
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we onely eate the heads, and fait up the bodies for winter, 
which exceedes Ling or Haberdine. Of thefe fiflies fome 
be three and fome foure foot long, fome bigger, fome 
leffer: at fome tides a man may catch a dozen or twenty 
of thefe in three houres, the way to catch them is with 
hooke and line : The Filherman taking a great Cod-line, 
to which he failneth a peece of Lobfter, and throwes it 
into the Sea, the fifti biting at it he pulls her to him, and 
knockes her on the head with a fticke. Thefe are at one 
time (when Alewives paffe up the Rivers) to be catched 
in Rivers, in Lobfter time at the Rockes, in Macrill time 
in the Bayes, at Michelmas in the Seas. When they ufe 
to tide it in and out to the Rivers and Creekes, the Engli/h 
at the top of an high water do crofTe the Creekes with long 
feanes or Bafte Netts, which ftop in the fifti ; and the water 
ebbing from them they are left on the dry ground, fome- 
times two or three thoufand at a fet, which are falted up 
againft winter, or diftributed to fuch as have prefent occa- 
fion either to fpend them in their houfes, or ufe them for 
their ground. The Herrings be much like them that be 
caught on the Engli/h coafts. Alewives be a kind of fifti 
which is much like a Herring, which in the latter end 
of Aprill come up to the frefli Rivers to fpawne, in fuch 
multitudes as is allmoft incredible, prefling up in fuch 
ftiallow waters as will fcarce permit them to fwimme, hav- 
ing likewife fuch longing defire after the frefli water ponds, 
that no beatings with poles, or forcive agitations by other 
devices, will caufe them to returne to the fea, till they have 
caft their Spawne. The Shaddes be bigger than the ESig- 
lijh Shaddes and fatter. The Macrells be of two forts, in 
the beginning of the yeare are great ones, which be upon 
the coaft; fome are 18. inches long. In Summer as in 
May, lune, luly, and Auguft, come in a fmaller kind of 
them: Thefe Macrills are taken with drailes which is a 
long fmall line, with a lead and hooke at the end of it, be- 
ing 
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ing baited with a peece of red cloath : this kind of fifli is 
counted a^ leane fifh in Englattdy but there it is fo fat, that 
it can fcarce be faved againft winter without reifting. 
There be a great ftore of Salt water Eeles, efpecially in 
fuch places where grafle growes: for to take thefe there 
be certaine Eele pots made of Ofyers, which muft be 
baited with a peece of Lobfter, into which the Eeles en- 
tring cannot returne backe againe : fome take a bufhell in a 
night in this manner, eating as many as they have neede of 
for the prefent, and fait up the rest againft winter. Thefe 
Eeles be not of fo lufcious a taft as they be in England^ 
ne)rther are they fo aguiih, but are both wholefome for the 
body, and delightfull for the tafte ; Lamprons and Lam- 
preyes be not much fet by; Lobfters be in plenty in moft 
places, very large ones, fome being 20. pound in weight; 
thefe are taken at a low water amongft the rockes, they are 
very good fifti, the fmall ones being the best, their plenty 
makes them little, efteemed and feldome eaten. The /«- 
dians get many of them every day for to baite their hookes 
withall, and to eate when they can get no Baffe : The Oifters 
be great ones in forme of a ftioo home, fome be a foote 
long, thefe breede on certaine bankes that are bare every 
fpring tide. This fifti without the fhell is fo big that it 
muft admit of a devifion before you can well get it into 
your mouth. The Perewig is a kind of fifti that lyeth in the 
oaze like a head of haire, which being touched conveyes 
it felfe leaving nothing to bee feene but a fmall round hole. 
Mufcles be in great plent)% left onely for the Hogges, 
which if they were in England would be more efteemed 
of the poorer fort. Clamms or Clamps is a fliel-fifti not 
much unlike a cockle, it lyeth under the fand, every fix or 
feaven of them having a round hole to take ayre and receive 
water at. When the tide ebs and flowes, a man running 
over thefe Clamm bankes will prefently be made all wet, 
by their fpouting of water out of thofe fmall holes : Thefe 

fifties 
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fifhes be in great plenty in moft places of the countrey, 
which is a great commoditie for the feeding of Swine, both 
in winter, and Summer; for being once ufed to thofe 
places, they will repaire to them as duely every ebbe, as if 
they were driven to them by keepers : In fome places of 
the countrey there bee Clamms as bigge as a pennie white 
loafe, which are great dainties amongft the natives, and 
would bee in good efteeme amongil the Engli/h were it 
not for better fifh. 



H 



Chap. X. 

Of the feverall plantations in particular. 

Aving defcribed the fituation of the countrey in gene- 
rail, with all his commodities arifing from land and 
Sea, it may adde to your content and fatiffaftion to be infor- 
med of the fituation of every feverall plantation, with his 
conveniences, commodities, and difcommodities, &c. where 
firfl I will begin with the outmoft plantation in the patent 
WeffitgHftua, to the Southward, which is called Weffagutus an Indian 
name ; this as yet is but a fmall Village, yet it is very plea- 
fant, and healthfull, very good ground, and is well timbred, 
and hath good ftore of Hey ground ; it hath a very fpacious 
harbour for ftiipping before the towne ; the fait water being 
navigable for Boates & Pinnaces two leagues. Here the 
inhabitants have good ftore of fifh of all forts, and Swine, 
having Acornes and Clamms at the time of yeare; here is 
likewife an Alewife river. Three miles to the North of this 
is mount Wallcjlon^ a very fertile foyle, and a place very 
convenient for Farmers houses, there being great ftore of 
plaine ground, without trees. This place is called Maffa- 
chufets fields where the greateft Sagamore in the countrey 
lived, before the Plague, who caufed it to be cleared for 
himfelfe. The greateft inconvenience is, that there is not 

very 
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very many Springs, as in other places of the countrey, yet 
water may bee had for digging ; a fecond inconvenience is, 
that Boates cannot come in at a low water, nor (hips ride 
ncare the fhore. Sixe miles further to the North, lieth 
DorcluJler\ which is the greatcll Towne in New England; Dorckeflrr. 
well woodded and watered ; very good arable grounds, and 
Hay-ground, faire Corne-fields, and pleafant Gardens, with 
Kitchin-gardens ; In this plantation is a great many Cattle, 
as Kine, Goats, and Swine. This plantation hath a reason- 
able Harbour for (hips: here is no Alewife-river, which is 
a great inconvenience. The inhabitants of this towne, 
were the firft that fet upon the trade of li(hing in the Bay, 
who received fo much fruite of their labours, that they en- 
couraged others to the fame undertakings. A mile from 
this Towne lieth Roxberry^ which is a faire and handfome Roxberry, 
Countrey-towne ; the inhabitants of it being all very rich. 
This Towne lieth upon the Maine, fo that it is well wood- 
ded and watered; having a cleare and frefh Brooke running 
through the Towne: Vp which although there come no 
Alewiues, yet there is great (lore of Smelts, and therefore 
it is called Smelt-brooke. 

A quarter of a mile to the North-fide of the Towne, is 
another River called Stony-rivcr^ upon which is built 
a water-milne. Here is good ground for Come, and 
Medow for Cattle : Vp wellward from the Towne it is 
fomething rocky, whence it hath the name of Roxbcrry ; 
the inhabitants have faire houfes, (lore of Cattle, impaled 
Corne-fields, and fruitfull Gardens. Here is no Harbour 
for (hips, becaufe the Towne is fcatcd in the bottomc of a 
(hallow Bay, which is made by the necke of land on which 
Bofton is built; fo that they can tranfport all their goods 
from the Ships in Boats from Bojlon^ which is the ncarcll 
Harbour. 

Bofton is two miles North-ead from Roxbcrry : His fitu- Dojion. 
ation is very pleafant, being a Penin/uluy hcm'd in on the 
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South-fide with the Bay of Roxberry^ on the North-side 
with C/iarles^riverj the Marfhcs on the backc-fidc, being not 
halfe a quarter of a mile over; fo that a little fencing will 
fecure their Cattle from the Woolues. Their greatcft 
wants be Wood, and Medow-ground, which never were in 
that place; being conftrayned to fetch their building-tim- 
ber, and fire-wood from the Hands in Boates, and their 
Hay in Loyters: It being a necke and bare of wood: they 
are not troubled with three great annoyances, of Woolves, 
Rattle-fnakes, and Musketoes. Thefe that live here upon 
their Cattle, muft be conftrayned to take Farmes in the 
Countrey, or elfe they cannot fubfift; the place being too 
fmall to containe many, and fitteft for fuch as can Trade 
into England^ for fuch commodities as the Countrey wants, 
being the chiefe place for fiiipping and Merchandize. 

This Necke of land is not above foure miles in compafle, 
in forme almoft fquare, having on the South-fide at one 
comer, a great broad hill, whereon is planted a Fort, which 
can command any (hip as fhee fayles into any Harbour 
within the ftill Bay. On the North-fide is another Hill 
equall in bignefle, whereon ftands a Winde-mill. To the 
North-weft is a high Mountaine with three little rifing Hils 
on the top of it, wherefore it is called the Tramount From 
the top of this Mountaine a man may over-looke all the 
Hands which lie before the Bay, and difcxy fuch fliips as 
^e upon the Sea-coaft. This Towne although it be nei- 
p ther tiie greateft, nor the richeft, yet it is the moft noted 
I and frequented, being the Center of the Plantations where 
the monthly Courts are kept Here likewife dwells the 
Governour: This place hath very good land, affording rich 
Corne-fields, and fruitefuU Gardens ; having likewise fweete 
and pleafant Springs. The inhabitants of this place for 
their enlargement, have taken to themfelves Farme-houfes, 
in a place called Muddjhrivery two miles fi-om their Towne j 
where is good ground, large timber, and ftore of Marfli- 
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land, and Medow. In this place they keepe their Swine 
and other Cattle in the Summer, whilft the Corne is on the 
ground at Bojiorty and bring them to the Towne in Winter. 

On the North-fide of Charles River is Charles Towne, Ckarics- 
which is another necke of Land, on whofe North-fide runs ^'^'''*'*^- 
Mijlicke^river. This Towne for all things, may be well 
paralePd with her neighbour Bojlon^ being in the fame 
fafliion with her bare necke, and conftrained to borrow 
conveniences from the Maine, and to provide for them- 
felves Farmes in the Countrey for their better lubfillance. 
At this Towne there is kept a Ferry-boate, to conveigh paff- 
engers over Charles River ^ which betweene the two Townes 
is a* quarter of a mile over, being a very deepe Channell. 
Here may ride forty fliips at a time. Vp higher it is a 
broad Bay, being above two miles betweene the fliores, into 
which runnes Stony^ver^ and Mudd)hriver. Towards the 
South-weft in the middle of this Bay, is a great Oyfter- 
banke: Towards the North-weft of this Bay is a great 
Creeke, upon whofe fliore is fituated the Village of Medfordy Med/ord, 
a very fertile and pleafant place, and fit for more inhabi- 
tants than are yet in it. This Towne is a mile and a halfc 
fi-om Charles Towne^ and at the bottome of this Bay the 
River beginnes to be narrower, being but a halfe a quarter 
of a mile broad. By the tide of this River is built New^ New'tawme. 
tawfUy which is three miles by land firom Charles Towne^ and 
a league and a halfe by water. This place was firft intended 
for a City, but upon more ferious confiderations it was not 
thought fo fit, being too forre from the Sea; being the 
greateft inconvenience it hath. This is one of the neateft 
and beft compa6ted Townes in New England^ having many 
faire ftru6hires, with many handfome contrived ftreets. 
The inhabitants moft of them are very rich, and well ftored 
with Cattell of all forts; having many hundred Acres of 
ground paled in with one generall fence, which is about a 
mile and a halfe long, which fecures all their weaker Cattle 
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from the wilde beads. On the other fide of the River lieth 
all their *Medow and Marfh-ground for Hay. 

Halfe a mile Weft ward of this plantation, is Water^ 
tawne\ a place nothing inferiour for land, wood, medow, 
and water to Netu-iowne. Within halfe a mile of this 
Towne is a great Pond, which is divided betweene thofe 
two Townes, which divides their bounds Northward. A 
mile and a halfe from this Towne, is a fall of frefli waters, 
which conveigh themfelves into the Ocean through Charles 
River. A little below this fall of waters, the inhabitants 

Water- of Water^towfu have built a Wayre to catch Fifh, wherein 

towne. ^^^ ^j^g great ftore of Shads and AUwives, In two Tydes 
they have gotten one hundred thoufand of thofe Fifties: 
This is no fmall benefit to the plantation; Ships of fmall 
burden may come up to thefe two Townes, but the Oyfter- 
bankes doe barre out the bigger Ships. 

Mijiicke. The next Towne is Mifticke^ which is three miles fix>m 
Charles Towne by land, and a league and a halfe by water : 
It is feated by the waters fide very pleafantly ; there be not 
many houfes as yet. At the head of this River are great 
and fpacious Ponds, whither the Alewives preafte to fpawne. 
This being a noted place for that kinde of Fifli, the Engli/k 
refort thither to take them. On the Weft fide of this River 
the Govemour hath a Farme, where he keepes moft of his 
Cattle. On the Eaft fide is Maifter Craddackes plantation, 
where he hath impaled a Parke, where he keepes his Cat- 
tle, till he can ftore it with Deere; Here likewife he is at 
charges of building fliips. The laft yeare one w^s upon 
the Stockes of a hundred Tunne, that being finiflied, they 
are to build one twice her burden. Ships without either 
Ballaft or loading, may floate downe this River; otherwife 
the Oyfter-banke would hinder them which croflieth the 
Channell. 

Wimmifimet. The laft Towne in the ftill Bay, is Wtnnt/ifnet\ a very 
fweet place for fituation, and ftands very commodioufly, 

being 
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being fit to entcrtainc more planters than are yet feated: it 
is within a mile of Charles TowtUy the River onely parting 
them. The chiefe Hands which keepe out the Winde and ihinds tAere 
the Sea from difturbing the Harbours, are firft Deare Iland^ 
which lies within a flight-lhot of Pullin-poinL This Hand 
is fo called, becaufe of the Deare which often fwimme 
thither fi^om the Maine, when they are chafed by the 
Woolves : Some have killed fixteene Deere in a day upon 
this Hand. The oppofite Ihore is called Pullifi'^ointy be- 
caufe that is the ufuall Channel. Boats ufed to pafle 
thorow into the Bay; and the Tyde being very ftrong, they 
are conftrayned to goe afhore, and hale their Boats by the 
fealing, or roades, whereupon it was called Pullin^aint. 

The next Hand of note is Long Iland^ fo called from his 
longitude. Divers other Hands be within thefe: viz. 
Nodles /fe. Round Ile^ the Governours Garden, where is 
planted an Orchard and a Vine-yard, with many other 
conveniences; and Slate-Ilandy Glaffe-Ilandy Birdrlland^ 
&c. Thefe Hes abound with Woods, and Water, and 
Medow-ground ; and whatfoever the fpacious fertile Maine 
affords. The inhabitants ufe to put their Cattle in thefe 
for fafety, viz. their Rammes, Goates, and Swine, when 
their Corne is on the ground. Thofe Townes that lie 
without the Bay, are a great deale nearer the Maine, and 
reape a greater benefit from the Sea, in regard of the 
plenty both of Fifh and Fowle, which they receive from 
thence: fo that they Hue more comfortably, and at lelTe 
charges, than thofe that are more remote from the Sea in 
the Inland-plantations. 

The next plantation is Saugus^ fixe miles North-eafl Samgu$, 
from Winnejtmet\ This Towne is pleafant for fituation, 
feated at the bottome of a Bay, which is made on the one 
fide with the furrounding ihore, and on the other fide with 
a long fandy Beach. This fandy Beach is two miles long 
at the end, whereon is a necke of land called Nahant: \\,Nakant, 
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is fixe miles in circumference; well woodded with Oakes, 
Pines, and Cedars : It is befide well watered, having befide 
the frefh Springs, a great Pond in the middle; before 
which is a fpacious Marfh. In this necke is (lore of good 
ground, fit for the Plow; but for the prefent it is onely 
ufed for to put young Cattle in, and weather-goates, and 
Swine, to fecure them from the Woolues: a few pofts 
and rayles from the low water-markes to the (hore, keepes 
out the Woolves, and keepes in the Cattle. One Blacke 
WtUtamy an Indian Duke, out of his generofity gave this 
place in generall to this plantation of SauguSy fo that no 
other can appropriate it to himfelfe. 

Vpon the South-fide of the fandy Beach the Sea beateth, 
which is a true prognoftication, to prefage fiormes and foule 
weather, and the breaking up of the Froll: For when a 
ftorme hath beene, or is likely to be, it will roare like 
Thunder, being heard fixe miles ; and after fiormes cafis up 
great ftore of great Clammes, which the Indians taking 
out of their fliels, carry home in baskets. On the North- 
fide of this Bay is two great Marihes, which are made two 
by a pleafant River which runnes betweene them. North- 
ward up this River, goes great flx>re of Alewives, of which 
they make good Red Herrings; in fo much that they have 
beene at charges to make a wayre, and a Herringhoufe, to 
diy thefe Herrings in; the laft yeare were dryed fome 4 
or 5 Laft for an experiment, which proved very good; 
this is like to prove a great inrichment to the land, (being 
a ftaple commoditie in other Countries) for there be fuch 
innumerable companies in every river, that I have feene 
ten thoufand taken in two houres by two men, without any 
weire at all, faving a few ftones to ftop their paflage up the 
river. There likewife come ftore of Baffe, which the /»- 
dians and Englifh catch with hooke and line, fome fifty or 
threefcore at a tide. At the mouth of this river runnes up 
a great creeke into that great Marfhy which is called 
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Rumny Marfh, which is 4 miles long and 2 miles broad ; 
halfe of it being Marfh ground and halfe upland grafle, 
without tree or bufh: this Marfh is croffed with divers 
creekes, wherein lye great (lore of Geefe, and Duckes. 
There be convenient ponds for the planting of Duckcoyes. 
Here is likewife belonging to this place divers frefh med- 
dowes, which afford good graflfe and foure fpacious ponds 
like little lakes, wherein is flore of frefh fifh : within a mile 
of the towne, out of which runnes a curious frefh brooke 
that is feldome frozen by reafon of the warmenefTe of the 
water; upon this flreame is built a water Milne, and up 
this river comes Smelts and frofl fifh much bigger than a 
Gudgion. For wood there is no want, there being flore 
of good Oakes, Wallnut, Cacdar, Afpe, Elme; The ground 
is very good, in many places without trees, fit for the 
plough. In this plantation is more Engli/h tillage, than in 
all new England., and Virginia befides ; which proved as 
well as could bee expe^ed, the come being very good 
efpecially the Barly, Rye, and Oates. 

The land afTordeth the inhabitants as many rarities as 
any place elfe, and the fea more : the BafTe continuing 
from the middle of Aprill to Michaelmas^ which flaycs not 
above half that time in the Bay: befides here is a great 
deale of Rock-cod and Macrill, infomuch that fhoales of 
BafTe have driven up fhoales of Macrill from one end 
of the fandie Beach to the other, which the inhabitants 
have gathered up in wheelbarrowes. The Bay that lyeth 
before the Towne at a low fpring tyde, will be all flatts for 
two miles together, upon which is great flore of Mufclc- 
banckes, and Clam bancks, and Lobflers amongfl the 
rockes and graffie holes. Thefe flatts make it unnavigable 
for fhippes, yet at high water great Boates, Loiters, and 
Pinnaces of 20, and 30 tun, may faile up to the plantation, 
but they neede have a skilfuU Pilote, becaufe of many 
dangerous rockes and foaming breakers, that lye at the 
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mouth of that Bay. The very afpe6t of the place is forti- 
fication enough to keepe off an unknowne enemie, yet may 
it be fortified at a little charge, being but few landing 
places there about, and thofe obfcure. Foure miles North- 

Saifm. eafl from Saugus lyeth Salem^ which ftands on the middle 
of a necke of land very pleafantly, having a South river 
on the one fide, and a North river on the other fide : upon 
this necke where the moft of the houfes ftand is very bad 
and fandie ground, yet for feaven yeares together it hath 
brought forth exceeding good corne, by being filhed but 
every third yeare; in fome places is very good ground, 
and very good timber, and divers fprings hard by the fea 
fide. Here likewife is ftore of fiih, as Bafles, Eeles, Lob- 
flers, Clammes, &c. Although their land be none of the 
beft, yet beyond thofe rivers is a very good foyle, where 
they have taken farmes, and get their Hay, and plant their 
corne; there they croflfe thefe rivers with fmall Cannowes, 
which are made of whole pine trees, being about two foot 
& a half over, and 20. foote long: in thefe likewife they goe 
a fowling, fometimes two leagues to fea; there be more 
Cannowes in this towne than in all the whole Patent; 
every houfehold having a water-houfe or two. This 
Towne wants an Alewife river, which is a great inconve- 
nience ; it hath two good harbours, the one being called 
Winter, and the other Summer harbour, which lyeth with- 
in Derbies Fort, which place if it were well fortified, might 
keepe ihippes from landing of forces in any of thofe two 
places. Marvill Head is a place which lyeth 4 miles fiiU 
South from SalefHy and is a very convenient place for a 
plantation, efpecially for fuch as will fet upon the trade of 
fifhing. There was made here a (hips loading of fifh the. 
laft yeare, where ftill ftands the fl:^es, and drying fcaf^ 
folds ; here be good harboiu* for boates, and fafe riding for 

Agwvam, fhippcs. Agawamnu is nine miles to the North from Salenty 
which is one of the moft fpatious places for a plantation, 
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being neare the fea, it aboundeth with fifh, and flefli of 
fowles and beads, great Meads and Marfhes and plaine 
plowing grounds, many good rivers and harbours and no 
rattle fnakes. In a word, it is the beft place but one, 
which is Merrimackey lying 8 miles beyond it, where is a Mrrrimack 
river 20 leagues navigable, all along the river fide is frefh ^*^*^* 
Marfhes, in fome places 3 miles broad. In this river is 
Sturgeon, Sammon, and BalTe, and divers other kinds of 
iifh. To conclude, the Countrie hath not that which this 
place cannot yeeld. So that thefe two places may con- 
taine twice as many people as are yet in new England: 
there being as yet fcarce any inhabitants in thefe two fpa- 
cious places. Three miles beyond the river Merrimacke 
is the outfide of our Patent for the Maffachufetts Bay. 
Thefe be all the Townes that were begun, when I came 
for England J which was the 15 of Auguft 1633. 

Chap. XI. 

Of the evillsy and fuck things as are hurtfull in the 

Plantation. 

I have informed you of the Country in generall and of 
every plantation in particular, with their commodities 
and wherein one excelleth another. Now that I may be 
every way faithfuU to my reader in this worke, I will as 
fully and truely relate to you what is evill, and of moft 
annoyance to the inhabitants. Firft thofe which bring 
moft prejudice to their eftates are the ravenous Woolves, 
which deftroy the weaker Cattell, but of thefe you have 
heard before ; that which is moft injurious to the perfon 
and life of man is a rattle fnake which is generally a yard 
and a halfe long, as thicke in the middle as the fmall of a 
mans legge, ftie hath a yellow belly, her backe being fpot- 
ted with blacke, ruffet, yellow, and greene colours, placed 
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like fcales ; at her taile is a rattle, with which (he makes a 
no3^e when (he is molefted, or when (he feeth any ap- 
proach neere her, her necke feemes to be no thicker than a 
mans thumbe yet can (he fwallow a Squerill, having a great 
wide mouth, with teeth as (harpe as needles, wherewith 
(he biteth fuch as tread upon her ; her poyfon lyeth in her 
teeth, for (he hath no (ling. When any man is bitten by 
any of thefe creatures, the poyfon fpreads fo fuddenly 
through the veines & fo runs to the heart, that in one 
houre it caufeth death, unleflfe he hath the Antidote to 
expell the poyfon, which is a root called fnakeweed, which 
muft be champed, the fpittle fwallowed, and the root 
applyed to the fore; this is prefent cure againft that which 
would be prefent death without it; this weed is ranck 
poyfon, if it be taken by any man that is not bitten : who- 
foever is bitte by thefe fnakes his fle(h becomes as fpotted 
as a Leaper untill hee be perfectly cured. It is reported 
that if the party live that is bitten, the fnake will dye, and 
if the partie die, the fnake will live. This is a moft poy- 
fonous and dangerous creature, yet nothing fo bad as the 
report goes of him in England. For whereas he is fayd 
to kill a man with his breath, and that he can flye, there is 
no fuch matter, for he is naturally the mod fleepie and 
unnimble creature that lives, never offering to leape or 
bite any man, if he be not troden on firft, and it is their 
delire in hot weather to lye in pathes, where the funne 
may (hine on them, where they will fleepe fo foundy that 
I have knowne foure men lfa*ide over one of them, and 
never awake her : 5 or 6 men have beene bitten by them, 
which by ufing of fnakeweede were all cured, never any 
yet lofing his life by them. Cowes have beene bitten, but 
being cut in divers places, and this weede thruft into their 
flefh were cured. I never heard of any beaft that was yet 
loft by any of them, faving one Mare. A fmall fwitch 
will ea(ily kill one of thefe fnakes. In many places of the 
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Countrie there bee none of them, as at Plimouthy New^ 
towneyJgowamme^ Nakant^ &c. In fome places they will 
live on one fide of the river, and fwimming but over the 
water, as foone as they be come into the woods, they tume 
up their yellow bellies and dye. Vp into the Countrey 
weilward from the plantations is a high hill, which is 
called rattlefnake hill, where there is great ftore of thefe 
poyfonous creatures. There be divers other kinde of 
fnakes, one whereof is a great long blacke fnake, two 
yards in length which will glide through the woods very 
fwiftly; thefe never doe any hurt, neither doth any other 
kinde of fnakes moleft either man or beafl. Thefe crea- 
tures in the winter time creepe into clifts of rockes and 
into holes under ground, where they lie clofe till May or 
lune. Here likewife bee great ftore of frogs, which in the 
Spring doe chirpe and whiftle like a bird, and at the latter 
end of fummer croake like our Englifh frogges. Heere 
be alfo toades which will climbe the topes of high trees 
where they will fit croaking, to the wonderment of fuch as 
are not acquainted with them. I never faw any Wormes 
or Moles, but pifmires and fpiders be there. There are 
likewife troublefome flies. Firft there is a wilde Bee or 
Wafpe, which commonly guards the grape, building her 
cobweb habitation amongft the leaves: fecondly a great 
greene flye, not much unlike our horfe flyes in England^ 
they will nippe fo fore that they wil fetch blood either of 
man or beafl, and be moft troublefome where moft Cattle 
be, which brings them from out of the woods to the 
houfes; this flye continues but for the Moneth of lune. 
The third is a Gurnipper which is a fmall blacke fly no 
bigger than a flea ; her biting caufeth an itching upon the 
hands or face, which provoketh fcratching which is trou- 
blefome to fome; this fly is bufie but in clofe mornings or 
evenings, and continues not above three weekes, the leaft 
winde or heate expells them. The fourth is a Mufketoe 
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which is not unlike to our gnats in England^ In places 
where there is no thicke woods or Swampes, there is none 
or very few. In new Plantations they be troublefome for 
the firft yeare, but the wood decaying they vanifh : thefe 
Flies cannot endure winde, heate or cold, fo that thefe are 
onely troublefome in clofe thicke weather, and againft 
raine many that be bitten will fall a fcratching, whereupon 
their faces and hands fwell. Others are never troubled 
with them at all ; thofe likewife that fwell with their biting 
the firft yere, never fwell the fecond : for my owne part I 
have bin troubled as much with them or fome like them, 
in the Fen country of England as ever I was there ; Here 
be the flies that are called Chantharides, fo much efteemed 
rly{ Chirurgions, with divers kinds of Butterflies. Thus 
X have you heard of the worft of the countrey: but fome 
peradventure may fay no, and reply that they have heard 
that the people have beene often driven to great wants and 
extremities; To which I anfwer, it is true that fome have 
lived for a certaine time with a little bread, other without 
any, yet all this argues nothing againft the countrey in it 
felfe, but condemnes the folly and improvidence of fuch as 
would venture into fo rude and unmanaged a countrey, 
without fo much provifions as fhould have comfortably 
maintained them in health and ftrength till by their labours 
they had brought the land to yeeld his finiite. I have my 
felfe heard fome fay that they heard it was a rich land, a 
brave country, but when they came there they could fee 
nothing but a few Canvis Soothes & old houfes, fuppofing 
at the firft to have found wailed townes, fortifications and 
. come fields, as if townes could have built themfelves, or 
I come fields have growne of themfelves, without the huf- 
i bandrie of man. Thefe men miflOing of their expe6tations, 
returned home and railed againft the Country. Others 
may obje£t that of late time there hath beene great want; 
I denie it not, but looke to the originall, and tell me firom 
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whence it came. The roote of their want fprung up in 
England^ for many hundreds hearing of the plenty of the 
Country, were fo much their owne foes and Countries 
hindrance, as to come without provilion; which made 
things both deare and fcant: wherefore let none blame the 
Country fo much as condemne the indifcreetneffe of fuch 
as will needs runne themfelves upon hardihip. And I 
dare further aflure any that will carrie provilion enough 
for a yeare and a halfe, fhall not neede to feare want, if 
he either be induftrious himfelfe, or have induftrious agents 
to mannage his eftate and affaires. And whereas many 
doe difparrage the land faying a man cannot live without 
labour, in that they more difparage and difcredit them- 
felves, in giving the world occafion to take notice of their 
droanifh difpofition, that would live of the fweate of 
another mans browes: furely they were much deceived, 
or elfe ill informed, that ventured thither in hope to live in 
plenty and idlenefte, both at a time: and it is as much 
pitty as he that can worke and will not, ihould eate, as it 
is pitty that he that would worke and cannot, (hould faft. 
I condemne not fuch therefore as are now there, and are 
not able to worke ; but I advife for the future thofe men 
that are of weake conflitutions to keepe at home, if their 
eflates cannot maintaine fervants. For all new England^ 
mufl be workers in fome kinde ; and whereas it hath 
beene formerly reported that boyes of tenne or a twelve 
yeares of age might doe much more than get their living, 
that cannot be, for he mufl have more than a boyes head, 
and no lelTe than a mans fb'ength, that intends to live com- 
fortably; and hee that hath underflanding and Indufb'ie, 
with a flocke of an hundered pound, (hall live better there, 
than he fhall doe here of twenty pound per annum\ But 
many I know will fay if it be thus, how comes it to pafTe 
then that they are fo poore ? To which I anfwere, that they 
are poore but in comparifon, compare them with the rich 
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Merchants or great landed men in England, and then I 
know they will feeme poore. There is no probability they 
fhould be exceeding rich, becaufe none of fuch great eftate 
went over yet; belides, a man of eftate muft firft fcatter 
before he gather, he muft lay out monies for tranfporting 
of fervants, and cattle and goods, for houfes and fences 
and gardens, &c. This may make his purfe feeme light, 
and to the eye of others feeme a leaking in his eftate, 
whereas thefe disburfments are for his future enrichments: 
for he being once well feated and quietly fetled, his in- 
creafe comes in double ; and howfoe ver they are accounted 
poore, they are well contented, and looke not fo much at 
abundance, as a competencies fo little is the poverty of the 
Country, that I am perfwaded if many in England vfiiich. are 
conftrained to begge their bread were there, they would 
live better than many doe here, that have money to buy 
it Furthermore when come is fcarfe, yet may they have 
either fifh or flefh for their labour ; and furely that place 
is not miferably poore to them that are there, where fbure 
Egges may be had for a Penny, and a quart of new Milke 
at ^e fame rate : Where Butter is fixe-pence a pound, and 
Chefhire-Cheefe at five pence; fure Middle/ex affoords 
London no better penny-worths. What though there be 
no fuch plenty, as to cry thefe things in the ftreetes ? yet 
every day affords thefe penny-worths to thofe that neede 
them in moft places. I dare not fay in all: Can they be 
very poore, where for foure thoufand foules, there are 
fifteene hundred head of Cattle, befides foure thoufand. 
Goates, and Swine innumerable? In an ill fheepe-yeare I 
have knowne Mutton as deere in Old-Englandj and deerer 
than Goates-flefh is in New England^ which is altogether 
as good if fancy be fet afide. 

Chap- XIL 
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Chap. XII. 

What provijtan is to be fnade for a Journey at Sea^ and 
what to carry with us for our ufe at Land. 

MAny peradventure at the looking over of thefe rela-J 
tions, may have inclinations or refolution for the 
Voyage, to whom I wilh all profperity in their under- 
takings; although I will ufe no forcive arguments to per- 
fwade any, but leave them to the relation ; yet by way of 
advice, I would commend to them a few lines from the 
Pen of experienceT) And becaufe the way to New England 
is over Sea, it will not be amiflfe to give you direSions, 
what is moft necessary to bee carried. Many I fuppofe, 
know as well, or better than my felfe; yet all doe not, to 
thofe my direftions tend; although every man have fhip- 
provifions allowed him for his five pound a man, which is 
fait Beefe, Porke, fait Filh, Butter, Cheefe, Peafe, Pottage, 
Water-grewell, and fuch kinde of ViAuals, with good 
Biskets, and fixe-fhilling Beere : yet will it be neceffary, to 
carry fome comfortable refrefhing of frefti viAuall. As 
firft, for fuch as have ability, fome Conferves, and good 
Clarret Wine to burne at Sea: Or you may have it by 
fome of your Vintners or Wine-Coopers burned here, & 
put up into veffels, which will keepe much better than 
other burnt Wine, it is a very comfortable thing for the 
ftomacke; or fuch as are Sea-ficke: Sallet-oyle likewife. 
Prunes are good to be ftewed; Sugar for many things: 
White Biskets, and Egs, and Bacon, Rice, Poultry, and 
fome weather-lheepe to kill aboard the ihip; and fine 
flowre-baked meates, will keepe about a weeke or nine 
dayes at Sea. luyce of Lemons well put up, is good 
either to prevent or cure the Scurvy. Here it muft not be 
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forgotten to carry fmall Skillets, or Pipkins, and fmall 
frying-panns, to dreffe their victuals in at Sea. For bed- 
ding, fo it be eafie, and cleanely, and warme, it is no mat- 
ter how old or coarfe it be for the ufe of the Sea; and fo 
likewife for Apparrell, the oldeft cloathes be the fitted, 
with a long cosufe coate, to keepe better things from the 
pitched ropes and plankes. Whofoever (hall put to Sea in 
a (loute and well-conditioned (hip, having an honeft Mafter, 
and loving Seamen, (hall not neede to feare, but he (hall 
finde as good content at Sea, as at Land. 

It is too common with many to feare the Sea more than 
they neede, and all fuch as put to Sea, confe(re it to be 
leffe tedious than they either feared or expefted. |G\ (hip 
at Sea may well be compared to a Cradle, rocked by a 
care(ull Mothers hand, which though it be moved up and 
downe, yet is it not in danger of falling^ So a (hip may 
often be rocked too and againe upon the troublefome Sea, 
yet feldome doth it (inke or over-tume, becaufe it is kept 
by that care(ull hand of Providence by which it is rocked. 
It was never knowne yet, that any (hip in that voyage was 
caft away, or that ever fell into the Enemies hand. 

For the health of Pa(rengers it hath beene obferved, that 
of (ixe hundred foules, not above three or foure haue dyed 
at Sea: It is probable in fuch a company, more might 
have dyed either by fickne(re or cafualities, if they had 
ftayed at home. For Women, I fee not but that they doe 
as well as men, and young Children as well as either; 
having their healths as well at Sea as at Land :/Many like- 
wife which have come with fuch foule bodies to Sea, as 
did make their dayes uncomfortable at Land, have beene 
fo purged and clarified at Sea, that they have beene more 
healthful! for after-times ; ) their weaJce appetites being 
turned to good ftomackes, not onely defiring, but likewife 
difgefting fuch vitals as the Sea affords. Secondly, for 
directions for the Countrey, it is not to be feared, but that 

men 
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men of good eftates may doe well there; alwayes provided, 
that they goe wel accommodated with fen'^ants. In which 
I would not wifh them to take over-many: tenne or twelve 
lufty fervants being able to mannage an eftate of two 
or three thoufand pound. It is not the multiplicity of 
many bad fervants, (which prefently eates a man out 
of houfe and harbour, as lamentable experience hath made 
manifeft) but the induftry of the faithfuU and diligent 
labourer, that enricheth the carefull Mailer; fo that he 
that hath many dronilh fervants, Ihall foone be poore; and 
he that hath an induftrious family, fhall as foone be rich. 

Now for the incouragement of his men, he muft not 
doe as many have done, (more through ignorance than 
defire) carry many mouthes, and no meate; but rather 
much meate for a few mouthes. Want of due maintenance 
produceth nothing but a grumbling fpirit with a fluggifh 
idleneffe, when as thofe fervants which be well provided 
for, goe thorough their imployments with fpeede and cheere- 
fulnelTe. For meale, it will be requifite to carry a Hogf- 
head and a halfe, for every one that is a labourer, to keepe 
him till hee may receive the fruite of his owne labours, 
which will be a yeare and a halfe after his arrivall, if hee 
land in May or lune. He muft likewife carry Malt, Beefe, 
Butter, Cheefe, fome Peafe, good Wines, Vinegar, Strong- 
waters, &c. Whofoever tranfports more of thefe than he 
himfelfe ufeth, his over-plus being fold, will yeeld as much 
profit as any other ftaple commodity. Euery man likewife 
muft carry over good ftore of Apparrell; for if he come to 
buy it there, he ftiall finde it dearer than in England. 
Woollen-cloth is a very good comodity, and Linnen 
better; as Holland, Lockram, flaxen. Hempen, Callico 
ftuflfes, Linfey-woolfies, and blew Callicoe, greene Sayes 
for Houfewives aprons, Hats, Bootes, Shooes, good IriJJt 
ftockings, which if they be good, are much more fervice- 
able than knit-ones. All kind of grocery wares, as Sugar, 
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Prunes, Raifons, Currants, Honey, Nutmegs, Cloves, &c. 
Sope, Candles, and Lamps, &c. All manner of hou(hold- 
ftulTe is very good Trade there, as Pewter and Brafle, but 
great Iron-pots be preferred before BrafFe, for the ufe of 
that Country. Warming-pannes and Stewing-pannes bee 
of necelTary ufe, and good Trafiicke there. All manner of 
Iron-wares, as all manner of nailes for houfes, and all 
manner of Spikes for building of Boates, Ships, and fiihing 
ftages: all manner of tooles for Workemen, Hoes for 
planters, broad and narrow for fetting and weeding; with 
Axes both broad and pitching axes. All manner of Au- 
gers, piercing bits, Whip-faws, Two-handed faws, Froes, 
both for the riving of Pailes and Laths, rings for Beetles 
heads, and Iron-wedges; though all thefe be made in the 
Countrey : (there being divers Blacke-fmiths) yet being a 
heavy coinmodity2,and taking but a little iloage, it is cheap- 
er to carry fucK commodities out oi England. GlaiTe ought 
not to be forgotten of any that defire to benefit themfelves, 
or the Countrey: if it be well leaded, and carefully pack't 
up, I know no commodity better for portage or fayle. 
Here likewife muft not be forgotten all vtenlils for the Sea, 
as Barbels, fplitting-knives. Leads, and Cod-hookes, and 
Lines, Machrill-hooks and lines, Sharke-hookes, Seanes, 
or Bafle nets, large and ftrong, Herring-nets, &c. Such as 
would eate Fowle, muft not forget their fixe-foote Gunnes, 
their good Powder and ihot, of all forts ; a great round 
(hot called Bqflable^ihotj is the beft; being made of a 
blacker Lead than ordinary ihot: Furthermore, good 
Pooldavies to make fayles for Boates, Roads, and Anchors 
for Boates and Pinnaces, be good; Sea-coale, Iron, Lead, 
and Mil-ftones, Flints, Ordonances, and whatfoever a man 
can conceive is good for the Countrey, that will lie as 
Ballaft, he cannot be a lofer by it. And left I (hould for- 
get a thing of fo great importance, no man muft negleft to 
provide for himfelfe, or thofe belonging to him, his muni- 
tion 
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tion for the defence of himfelfe and the Countrey. For 
there is no man there that beares a head, but that beares 
military Armes: even Boyes of fourteene yeares of age, 
are pra£tifed with men in militarie difcipline, every three 
weeks. Whofoever (hall carrie over Drummes and En^ 
gli/h Colours, Pattefons, Halberds, Pickes, Muskets, Ban- 
delerous, with Swords, fhall not neede to feare good gaine 
for them, fuch things being wanting in the country : Like- 
wife whatfoever (hall be needefull for fortifications of holds 
and Caftles, whereby the common enemy may be kept out 
in future times, is much defired. They as yet have had 
no great caufe to feare ; but becaufe fecuritie hath beene 
the overthrow of many a new plantation, it is their care 
according to their abilities, to fecure themfelves by fortifi- 
cations, as well as they can ; ^hus having (hewed what] / 
commodities are moft ufefull, it will not be amiflfe to fhew^ 
you what men be moft fit for thefe plantations. 

Firft, men of good working, and contriving heads, a well^ { 
experienced common wealths man for the good of the s^ 
body politicke in matters of advice and counfell, a well 
skilled and induftrious husbandman, for tillage and im- 
provements of grounds ; an ingenious Carpenter, a cun- 
ning loyner, a handle Cooper, fuch a one as can make 
(farong ware for the ufe of the countrie, and a good brick- 
maker, a Tyler and a Smith, a Leather drelTer, a Gardner, 
and a Taylour: one that hath good skill in the trade of 
fifhing, is of fpeciall ufe, and fo is a good Fowler, if there 
be any that hath skill in any of thefe trades, if he can 
tranfport himfelfe, he needs not feare but he may improve 
his time and endeavours to his owne benefit, and comfort; 
if any cannot tranfport himfelfe, he may provide himfelfe 
of an honeft mafter, and fo may doe as well. There is 
as much freedome and liberty for fervants as in JSng-- 
land and more too; a wronged fervant (hall have right 
volens nolens from his injurious mafter, and a wronged 
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mailer fhall have right of his injurious fervant, as well as 
here : Wherefore let no fervant be difcouraged from the 
voyage, that intends it. And now whereas it is generally 
reported, that fervants and poore men grow rich, and the 
mailers and Gentrie grow poore; I muil needs confeiTe 
that the diligent hand makes rich, and that labouring men 
having good ilore of employments, and as good pay, live 
well, and contentedly; but I cannot perceive that thofe 
that fet them aworke are any way impoveriihed by them ; 
peradventure they have leiTe monie by reafon of them, but 
never the leiTe riches; a mans worke well done being 
more beneficiall than his monie, or other dead commodi- 
ties, which otherwife would lye by him to no purpofe. If 
any men be fo improvident as to fet men about building of 
Cailles in the Aire, or other unneceiTary employments, they 
may grow poore; but fuch as employ labourers about 
planting of Come, building of houfes, fenceing in of 
ground, iiihing, and divers other neceiTary occaiions, ihall 
receive as much or more by poore mens labours, than 
thofe that live in England doe irom the induilrie of fuch 
as they hire: Wherefore I doe fuppofe this to be but 
the furmiiings of fome that are ignorant of the ilate of the 
countrey, or elfe mifinformed by fome ill willers to the 
plantations. Many obje£lions I know are daily invented, 
to hinde^ the proceedings of thefe new plantations, which 
may dampe the unfettled fpirits of fuch as are not greatly 
affefted with thofe undertakings ; Some fay the Spaniard 
layes claime to the whole country, being the firil difcov- 
erer hereof, and that he may make invaiion upon thofe 
parts as well as he hath done upon S. Chri/lophers^ and S. 
Martins^ and thofe places: but it doth not follow that 
becaufe he tooke fuch places as lay juil in his way to the 
Weft Indies^ that hee ihould come thoufands of miles with 
a great Navie to plantations, as yet not worth the pillage : 
and when the plantations are growne noted in the eyes of 
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the common foes for wealth, it is hoped that when the 
Bees have Honie in their Hives, they will have flings in 
their tailes. Hath not Virginia beene planted many 
yeares which is foure hundred miles nearer the Spaniards 
courfe, and yet never met with any afirontments; fo that 
this fcruple fmells of feare and pufiU-animitie. To wipe 
away all groundlefTe calumniations, and to anfwer to every 
too curious objections, and frivolous queftion (fome fo 
iimple as not afhamed to aske whether the Sunne fhines 
there or no) were to run in infinitum; but I hope that the 
feverall manufcripts and letters, and informations by word 
of mouth from fuch of our honeft countrimen which daily 
have recourfe unto us, have given full fatisfaCtion to fuch 
as are well willers to the plantations ; and for fuch as are 
eftranged to it in affeftion, if every word that hath beene 
eyther writ or fpoken were a forcive argument, yet would 
it be too little to fteddie their beleefe in any one particular 
concerning the country. Some are nimble eared to heare 
faults, and fo ready tongued to publifli them, yea often 
times with drained conftru6tions ; a falfe afTeveration ufu- 
ally winneth more beleefe than two verifying negatives 
can refettle: Some there are who count with Claudian 
that it is an incomparable happinefTe to have their birth, 
life & burying in the fame place : thefe are never likly to 
remove further than the fhell of their owne countrie. But 
becaufe there are fome noble fpirits that devote their 
flates, and their perfons, to the common good of their king 
and country, I have therefore for their dire6tion and de- 
light made this relation : For as the end of my travell was i 
obfervation, fo I defire the end of my obfervatien may tend ! 
to the information of others: As I have obferved what I • 
have feene, and written what I have obferved, fo doe I de- 
fire to publifh what I have written, defiring it may be 
beneficiall to pofleritie; and if any man defire to fill him- 
fclfe at that fountaine, from whence this tafling cup was 
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taken, his owne experience fliall tell him as much as I 
have here related, and thus I paffe from the country as it 
ftands to the EHgliJk, and come to difcourfe how it Hands 
to the old Natives, and they to it, as followeth. 

THE 



THE 

SECOND 

PART. 

Of the Indians, their persons, cloa- 

things, diet, natures, customes, lawes, mar- 
riages, worftiips, conjurations, warres, 
games, huntings, iiihin^, sports, 
language, death, and burials. 

Chap. I. 
0/ the Conm^acuis^ Motvhacksy or fueh Indians as art 



|He countty as it is in relation to the In- 
dians is divided as it were into Shires^ 
every feverall divifion being fwayde by 
a feverall king. The Indians to the Eaft 
and North eaft, bearing the name of 
1 Ckurchers, and Tarrenteenes. Thefe in 
J the Southerne parts be called PequantSy 
and Narraganjffls ; thofe who are feated Weft-ward be 
called Conne£lacuts. and Mowhacks ; Our Indians that live 
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to the North-ward of them be called AbergtnianSj who 
before the fweeping Plague, were an Inhabitant not fear- 
ing, but rather fcoming die confrontments of fuch as now 
count them but the fcumme of the country, and would 
foone roote them out of their native pofleffions were it not 
for the Englt/k. 

Thefe are a cruell bloody people, which were wont to 
come downe upon their poore neighbours with more than 
bruitifh favageneffe, fpoyling of their Come, burning their 
houfes, flaying men, ravifhing women, yea very Caniballs 
they were, fometimes eating on a man one part after 
another before his face, and while yet living; in fo much 
that the very name of a Mawhack would ftrike the heart 
of a poore Abergenian dead, were there not hopes at hand of 
releefe from Engltfh to fuccour them : For thefe inhumane 
homicides confeffe that they dare not meddle with a white 
faced man, accompanyed with his hot mouth'd weapon. 
Thefe Indians be a people of a tall ftature, of long grimme 
vifages, flender wafted, and exceeding great armes and 
thighes, wherein they fay their ftrength lyeth ; and this I 
rather beleeve becaufe an honeft gentleman told me, upon 
his knowledge, that he faw one of them with a fillippe 
with his finger kill a dogge, who afterward flead him and 
fod him, and eate him to his dinner. They are fo hardie 
that they can eate fuch things as would make other /»- 
dians ficke to looke upon, being deftitute of fifli and flefli, 
they fuffice hunger and maintaine nature with the ufe of 
vegetatives; but that which they moft hunt after, is the 
flefli of man ; their cuftome is if they get a flranger neere 
their habitations, not to butcher him immediately, but 
keeping him in as good plight as they can, feeding him 
with the beft viftualls they have. As a neere neighbouring 
Indian aflured me, who found what he had fpoke true by 
a lamentable experience, flill wearing the cognizance of 
their cruelty on his naked arme, who being taken by them 
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eate of their foode, lodged in their beds, nay he was 
brought forth every day, to be new painted, piped unto, 
and hemM in with a ring of bare skinned morris dancers, 
who prefented their antiques before him: In a word, when 
they had fported enough about this walking Maypole, a 
rough hewne fatyre cutteth a gobbit of flefh from his 
brawnie arme, eating it in his view, fearing it with a fire- 
brand, lead the blood (hould be wafted before the morning, 
at the dawning wherof they told him they would make an 
end as they had begun; hee anfwered that he cared as 
little for their threats as they did for his life, not fearing 
death; wherupon they led him bound into a Wigwamy 
where he fate as a condemned Prifoner, grating his teeth 
for anguifh being for the prefent fo hampered, and the 
next day to be entombed in fo many living fepulchers ; he 
extends his ifarength to the utmoft, breaketh the bands 
from his hands, and loofing the cords from his feete, 
thought at once to be revenged for the flefh of his arme, 
and finding a hatchet, layes on with an arme of revenge 
to the unliving of ten men at firft onfet, afterward taking 
the opportunitie of the dead of night, fled through the 
woods and came to his native home, where he ftill lives to 
rehearfe his happie efcapall ; of the reft of their inhumane 
cruelfies let the Dutchmen^ (who live among them) teftifie, 
as likewife the cruell manner of leading their prifoners 
captive, whom they doe not onely pinnion with fharpe 
thongs, but likewife bore holes through their hamflrings, 
through which they thread a cord coupling ten or a dozen 
men together. 

Thefe Indians be more defperate in warres than the 
other Indians \ which proceeds not onely from the fierce- 
nefTe of their natures, but alfo in that they know themfelves 
to be better armed and weaponed ; all of them wearing fea 
horfe skinnes and barkes of trees, made by their Art as 
impenitrable it is thought as fteele, wearing head peeces t>f 
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the fame, under which they march fecurely and undanted- 
ly, running, and fiercely crying out, Hadree Hadree fucco^ 
tnee fuccamee we come we come to fucke your blood, not 
fearing the feathered fhafls of the ftrong-armed bow-men, 
but like unruly headftrong flallions beate them downe with 
their right hand Tamahaukes, and lefl hand Livelins, being 
all the weapons which they ufe, counting bowes a coward- 
ly fight Tamahaukes be (laves of two foote and a halfe 
long, and a knob at one end as round and bigge as a foote- 
ball : a lavelin is a (hort fpeare, headed with (harpe fea- 
horfe teeth ; one blow or thruft with thefe ftrange weapons, 
will not neede a fccond to haften death, from a Mowhackes 
arme. I will conclude this difcourfe concerning the Mmv^ 
/lackeSj in a tragicall rehearfall of one of their combates. 
A Sagamore inhabiting neere thefe Canniballs, was fo 
dayly annoyed with their injurious inhumanitie, that he 
muft either become a tributarie fubjedt to their tyrannic, 
or releafe himfelfe from thraldome by the ftroke of warre, 
which he was unable to wage of himfelfe : wherefore with 
faire entreaties, plaufible perfwafions, forcive arguments, 
and rich prefents he fent to other Sagamores^ he procured 
fo many fouldiers as fummed with his owne, made his 
forces fixe thoufand ftrong; with the which he refolutely 
marched towards his enemies, intending either to win the 
horfe or loofe the faddle; His enemies having heard of his 
defignes, plotted how to confront him in his enterprize, 
and overthrow him by trecherie; which they thus attempt- 
ed; knowing their enemies were to fwimme over a mud- 
die river, they divided their bands lying in ambufh on both 
fides the river, waiting his approach, who fufpefted no 
danger looking for nothing but victory; but immediately 
they were invyroned with their unexpefted foes, in their 
greateft difadvantage ; for being in the water, Ihoote they 
could not, for fwimming was their a6tion; and when they 
came to the fide, they could not runne away, for their 
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feete ftucke fail in the mudde, and their adverfaries impaled 
them about, clubbing and darting all that attained the 
(hore; fo that all were killed and captived, faving three 
who fwimming further under the waters (like the Ducke 
that efcapeth the Spannell by diving) untill they were out 
of fight of their blood thirftie foes, recovered the fhoare 
creeping into the thickets, fi-om whence after a little 
breathing and refting of their weary limbes, they marched 
through the woods and arrived at their owne homes, relat- 
ing to their inquifitive furvivers the fadde event of their 
warre, who a long time after deplored the death of their 
friends, ftill placing the remembrance of that day in the 
Callender of their mifiiappes. 



Chap. II. 

Of the Tarrenteenes or the Indians inhabiting 

Eqftward* 

THe Tarrenteenes faving that they eate not mans flefh, 
are little leffe falvage, and cruell than thefe Canni- 
balls : our Indians doe feare them as their deadly enemies ; 
for fo many of them as they meete they kill. About 2 
yeares agoe, our Indians being bufie about their accuftomed 
huntings, not fufpe£ting them fo neere their owne liberties, 
were on the fuddaine furprized by them, fome being flaine, 
the reft efcaping to their Englt/h Afylum^ whither they 
durft not purfue them ; their Sagamore was wounded by 
an arrow, but prefently cured by Englijh Chirurgery. 
Thefe Indians are the more infolent, by reafon they have 
guns which they dayly trade for with the French^ (who 
will fell his eyes as they fay, for beaver:) but thefe doe 
them more credit than fervice ; for having guns they want 
powder, or if they have that, they want fhot, fomething or 
other being alwayes wanting; fo that they ufe them for 
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little, but to falute coafting boates that come to trade, who 
no fooner can anchor in any harbour; but they prefent 
them with a voUie of (hot, asking for facke and ftrong 
liquors, which they fo much love lince the Englt^ ufed to 
trade it with them, that they will fcarfe trade for any thing 
elfe, lafhing out into exceifive abufe, firfl taught by the 
example of fome of our Englt/k who to uncloathe them of 
their beaver coates, clad them with the infe£tion of fwear- 
ing and drinking, which was never in fafhion with them 
before, it being contrary to their nature to guzell downe 
ftrong drinke, or ufe fo much as to fippe of ftrong-waters, 
vntill our beftiall example and difhoneft incitation hath 
brought them to it; from which I am fure fprung many 
evill confequents, as diforder, quarrels, wrongs, uncon- 
fcionable and forcive wrefting of Beaver and Wampom- 
peage: and from over-flowing Cups there hath beene a 
proceeding to revenge, murther and over-flowing of blood. 
As witneffe Maifter Wayes Boate, which they funke with 
ftones after they had killed his fon, with three more : buz- 
zing the Engli/h in the eares, that they fee it bulged againft 
the rockes, and the men drowned in the beating furges: 
but afterwards being betrayed, as many as were caught, 
were hanged. Another who was fituated on Richmonds 
Hand, living as he lift amongft them, making his couetous 
corrupt will his law; after many abufes, was with his 
family one evening treacheroufly murthered, under a faire 
pretence of trade ; fo that thefe that lived befide the Law 
of God, and their King, and the light of Nature, dyed by 
their hands that car'd neither for God, King, nor Nature. 
Take thefe Indians in their owne trimme and naturall dif- 
polition, and they be reported to be wife, lofty-fpirited, 
conftant in friendftiip to one another; true in their promife, 
and more induftrious than many others. 

Chap. III. 
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Chap. III. 

Of the Pequants and NarraganfetSy Indians inhabiting 

Southward. 

THe Pequants be a ftately warlike people, of whom I 
never heard any mifdemeanour; but that they were 
iuft and equall in their dealings ; not treacherous eidier to 
their Country-men, or Engl^ : Requiters of courtesies, 
affable towards the Engiyfi. Their next neighbours the 
NarraganfetSy be at this prefent the mod numerous people 
in thofe parts, the moft rich alfo, and the moft indus- 
trious; being the (tore-houfe of all fuch kind of Wild 
Merchandize as is amongft them. Thefe men are the 
moft curious minters of their Wampompeage and Mow^ 
hakesy which they forme out of the inmoft wreaths of Peri- 
winkle-(hels. The Northeme, Eafteme, and Wefteme 
Indians fetch all their Coyne from thefe Southeme Mint- 
mafters. From hence they have moft of their curious 
Pendants & Bracelets; from hence they have their great 
ftone-pipes, which wil hold a quarter of an ounce of 
Tobacco, which they make with fteele-drils and other 
inftruments; fuch is tiieir ingenuity & dexterity, that they 
can imitate the Engli/k mold fo * accurately, that were it 
not for matter and colour it were hard to diftinguifh them ; 
they make them of greene, & fometimes of blacke ftone ; 
they be much defired of our Engli/h Tobaconifts, for their 
rarity, ftrength, handfomnefie, and coolnefle. Hence like- 
wife our Indians had their pots wherein they ufed to feeth 
their victuals before they knew the ufe of Brafle. Since 
the Engli/h came, they have employed moft of their time 
in catching of Beavers, Otters, and Mufquafhes, which 
they bring downe into the Bay, returning backe loaded 
with Engli/h commodities, of which they make a double 
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profit, by felling them to more remote Indians^ who are 
ignorant at what cheape rates they obtaine them, in com- 
parifon of what they make them pay, fo making their 
neighbours ignorance their enrichment. Although thefe 
be populous, yet I never heard they were defirous to take 
in hand any martiall entcrprize, or expofe themfelves to 
the uncertaine events of warre : wherefore the Pequants 
call them Women-like men; but being uncapable of a 
jeare, they reft fecure under the conceit of their populari- 
tie, and feeke rather to grow rich by induftrie, than 
famous by deeds of Chevalry. But to leave ftrangers, and 
come to declare what is experimentally knowne of the 
Indians^ amongft whom we live ; of whom in the next 
Chapter. 



Chap. IV. 
Of the Aberginiaris or Indians Northward. 

FIrft of their Stature, moft of them being betweene 
five or fix foote high, ftraight bodied, ftrongly com- 
pofed, fmooth skinned, merry countenanced, of complex- 
ion fomething more fwarthy than Spaniards^ black hair'd, 
high foreheaded, blacke ey'd, out-nofed, broad fliouldred, 
brawny arm'd, long and flender handed, out brefted, fmall 
wafted, lanke bellied, well thighed, flat kneed, handfome 
growne leggs, and fmall feete; In a word, take them 
when the blood briskes in their veines, when the flefli is 
on their backs, and marrow in their bones, when they 
frolick in their antique deportments and Indian poftures; 
and they are more amiable to behold (though onely in 
Adams livery) than many a compounded phantafticke in 
the neweft fafhion. It may puzzle beliefe, to cone ive 
how fuch luftie bodies fhould have their rife and daily 
fupportment from fo flender a foftering; their houfes being 
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meane, their lodging as homely, commons fcant, their 
drinke water, and Nature their beft cloathing; in them the 
old proverbe may well be verified : {Naiura paucis cou" 
tenia) for though this be their daily portion, they ftill are 
healthfull and lufty. I have beene in many places, yet 
did I never fee one that' was borne either in redundance 
or defeft a monfter, or any that ficknefle had deformed, or 
cafualitie made decrepit, faving one that had a bleared 
eye, and an other that had a wenne on his cheeke. The 
reafon is rendred why they grow fo proportionable, and 
continue fo long in their vigour Tmoft of them being 50 
before a wrinkled brow or gray haire bewray their age) is 
becaufe they are not brought downe with fuppreifing 
labour, vexed with annoying cares, or drowned in the 
exceffive abufe of overflowing plenty, which oftentimes 
kils them more than want, as may appeare in them. For 
when they change their bare Indian commons for the 
plenty of Englands fuller diet, it is fo contrary to their 
ftomacks, that death or a defperate ficknefle immediately 
accrews, which makes fo few of them defirous to fee 
England* Their fwarthinefle is the Sun's livery, for they 
are bcme faire. Their fmooth skins proceede from the 
often anoynting of their bodies with the oyle of fiflies, and 
the fat of Eagles, with the greafe of Rackoones, which 
they hold in fummer, the beft antidote to keepe their 
skinne from bliftering with the fcorching Sunne; and it is 
their beft armour againft the Mufketoes, the fureft expeller 
of the hairy excrement, and ftops the pores of their bodies 
againft the nipping winters cold. Their black haire is 
natural 1, yet it is brought to a more jetty colour by oyling, 
dying, and daily drelfing. Sometimes they weare it very 
long, hanging down in a loofe difhevel'd womanifh man- 
ner; otherwhile tied up hard and fbort like a horfe taile, 
bound clofe with a fillet, which they fay makes it grow 
the fafter: they are not a little phantafticall or cuftomfick 
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in this particular; their boyes being not permitted to 
weare their haire long till fixteene yeares of age, and then 
they muft come to it by degrees; fome being cut with a 
long foretop, a long locke on the crowne, one of each fide 
of his head, the reft of his haire being cut even with the 
fcalpe : the young men and fouldiers weare their haire long 
on the one fide, the other fide being cut (hort like a fcrew; 
other cuts they have as their fancie befooles them, which 
would torture the wits of a curious Barber to imitate. But 
though they be thus wedded to the haire of their head, 
you cannot wooe them to weare it on their chinnes, where 
it no fooner growes, but it is ftubbed up by the rootes, for 
they count it as an unufefull, cumberfome, and opprobrious 
excrement, infomuch as they call him an Engli/h mans 
bafiard that hath but the appearance of a beard, which 
fome have growing in a ftaring fafliion, like the beard of 
a cat, which makes them the more out of love with them, 
choofing rather to have no beards than fuch as fhould 
make them ridiculous. 



Chap. V. 

Of their Apparellj OmamentSy Paintings^ and other artifi'- 
ciall deckings. 

NOw thefe naked bodies may feeme too weake to 
withftand the aflaulting heat of their parching Sum- 
mers, and the piercing cold of the icie Winters, or it may 
be furmifed that thefe earthly fabricks fhould be wafted 
to nothing by the tempeftuous dafliings of wind-driven 
raines, having neither that which may warme vdthin, 
or ftielter without ; yet thefe things they looke not 
after, faving a paire of Indian Breeches to cover that 
which modefiy commands to be hid, which is but a peece 
of cloth a yard and a halfe long, put betweene their groin- 
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ingSy tied with a fnakes skinne about their middies, one 
end hanging downe with a flap before, the other like a 
taiie behinde. In the Winter time the more aged of them 
weare leather drawers, in forme like Irifh troufes, fallned 
under their girdle with buttons; they weare (hooes like- 
wife of their owne making cut out of a Moofes hide, many 
of them weare skinnes about them, in forme of an Iri/h 
mantle, and of thefe fome be Beares skinnes, Moofes 
skinnes, and Beaver skinnes fewed together. Otter skinnes, 
and Rackoone skinnes ; moll of them in the Winter 
having his deepe furr'd Cat skinne, like a long large muflfe, 
which hee fhifts to that arme which lieth moll expofed to 
the winde; thus clad, hee bufles better through a world 
of cold in a froft-paved wildernefle, than the furred Citizen 
in his warmer Stoave. If their fancie drive them to trade, 
they choofe rather a good courfe blanket, thorough which 
they cannot fee, interpofing it betweene the funne and 
them; or a piece of broade cloth, which they ufe for a 
double end, making it a coate by day, and a covering by 
night; they love not to be imprifoned in our Englijh 
fafhion ; they love their owne dogge - fafhion better (of 
(baking their eares, and being ready in a moment) than to 
fpend time in drelfing them, though they may as well 
fpare it as any men I know, having little elfe to doe. But 
the chiefe reafons they render why they will not comforme 
to our Englifh apparell, are, becaufe their women cannot 
wafh them when they bee foyled, and their meanes will not 
reach to buy new when they have done with their old; 
and they confidently beleeve, the Englifh will not be fo 
liberall as to furniih them upon giflure: therefore they 
had rather goe naked than be loufie, and bring their 
bodies out of their old tune, making diem more tender 
by a new acquired habit, which poverty would conftraine 
them to leave ; although they be thus poore, yet is there 
in them the fparkes of naturall pride, which appeares in 
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their longing delire after many kinde of ornaments, wear- 
ing pendants in their eares, as formes of birds, beafts, 
and fifties, car\'ed out of bone, flicls, and ftone, with long 
bracelets of their curious wrought wampompeage and 
mowhackees, which they put about their necks and loyncs ; 
thefe they count a rare kinde of decking; many of the 
better fort bearing upon their cheekes certaine pourtraiturcs 
of beafts, as Beares, Deares, Moofes, Wolves, &c, fome of 
fowls, as of Eagles, Hawkes, &c. which be not a fuperfi- 
ciall painting, but a certaine incifion, or elfe a raifing of 
their skin by a fmall fliarpe inftrument, under which they 
conveigh a certain kind of black unchangeable inke, which 
makes the defired forme apparent and permanent. Others 
have certaine round Impreffions downe the outfide of their 
armes and brefls, in forme of mullets or fpur-rowels, 
which they imprint by fearing irons: whether thefe be 
foiles to illuftrate their unparalleld beauty (as they decme 
it) or Armes to blazon their antique Gentilitie, I cannot 
eaftly determine ; but a Sagamore with a Humberd in his 
eare for a pendant, a black hawke on his occiput for his 
plume, Mowhackees for his gold chaine, good ftore of 
Wampompeage begirting his loynes, his bow in his hand, 
his quiver at his back, with fix naked Indian fpatterlafties 
at his heeles for his guard, thinkes himfelfe little inferiour 
to the great Cham ; hee will not ftick to fay, hee is all one 
with King Charles. He thinkes hee can blow downe 
Caftles with his breath, and conquer kingdomes with his 
conceit. This Pompey can endure no equall, till one 
dayes adverfe lotterie at their game (called Puimme) 
metamorphize him into a CodruSj robbing him of his 
conceited wealth, leaving him in minde and riches equall 
with his naked attendants^ till a new taxation furnifti him 
with a frefti fupplie. 

Chap, VL 
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Chap. VI. 

0/ their dyetj cookery y meaU-HmeSy and ko/pitality at their 
Kettles. 

HAving done with their mofl needfull cloathings and 
ornamentall deckings; may it pleafe you to feait 
your eyes with their belly-timbers, which I fuppofe would 
be \m\.Jlibium to weake ftomacks as they cooke it, though 
never so good of it felfe. In Winter-time they have all 
manner of fowles of the water and of the land, & beafts of 
the land and water, pond-fifh, with Catharres and other 
rootes, Indian beanes and Clamms. In the Summer they 
have all manner of Sea-fifti, with all forts of Berries. For 
the ordering of their viftuals, they boile or roaft them, 
having large Kettles which they traded for with the French 
long fince, and doe ftill buy of the EngUfh as their neede 
requires, before they had fubftantiall earthen pots of their 
owne making. Their fpits are no other than cloven flicks 
(harped at one end to thruft into the ground ; into thefe clo- 
ven flicks they thrufl the flefh or fifh they would have rofled, 
behemming a round fire with a dozen of fpits at a time, 
turning them as they fee occafion. Some of their fcuUerie 
having dreflfed these homely cates, prefents it to his guefts, 
difhing it up in a rude manner, placing it on the verdent 
carpet of the earth which Nature fpreads them, withoit 
either trenchers napkins, or knives, upon which their 
hunger-fawced flomacks impatient of delayes, fals aboard 
without fcrupHng at unwafhed hands, without bread, fait, 
or beere : lolling on the Turkifh fafhion, not ceafing till 
their full bellies leave nothing but emptie platters: they 
feldome or never make bread of their Indian 'come, but 
feeth it whole like beanes, eating three or foure cornes 
with a mouthfuU of fifh or flefh, fometimes eating meate 
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firft, and comes after, filling chinkes with their broth. In 
Summer, when their come is fpent, Ifquouterfquaflbies is 
their beft bread, a fruite like a young Pumpion. To fay, 
and to fpeake paradoxically, they be great eaters, and yet 
little meate-men ; when they vifit our Englifli^ being invit- 
ed to eate, they are very moderate, whether it be to Ihew 
their manners, or for Ihamefaftnefle, I know not; but at 
home they will eate till their bellies ftand fouth, ready to 
fplit with fulnefle; it being their fafhion to eate all at fome 
times, and fometimes nothing at all in two or three dayes, 
wife Providence being a llranger to their wilder wayes: 
they be right Infidels, neither caring for the morrow, or 
providing for their owne families; but as all are fellowes 
at foot-ball, fo they all meete friends at the kettle, faving 
their Wives, that dance a Spaniell-like attendance at their 
backes for their bony fragments. If their imperious occa- 
fions caufe them to travell, the beft of their victuals for 
their journey is Nocake, (as they call it) which is nothing 
but Indian Come parched in the hot afties; the aflies 
being fifted from it, it is afterward beaten to powder, and 
put into a long leatherne bag, trufled at their backe like 
a knapfacke ; out of which they take thrice three fpoone- 
fuUs a day, dividing it into three meales. If it be in 
Winter, and Snow be on the ground, they can eate when 
they pleafe, flopping Snow after their dufty vidhials, which 
otherwife would feed the little better than a Tibume 
halter. In Sumer they muft ftay till they meete with a 
Spring or Brooke, where they may have water to prevent 
the imminent danger of choaking. with this ftrange viaH" 
cum they will travell foure or five dales together, with 
loads fitter for Elephants than men. But though they can 
fare fo hardly abroad, at home their chaps muft walke 
night and day as long as they have it. They keepe no fet 
meales, their ftore being fpent, they champe on the bit, 
till they meete with frefti fupplies, either from their owne 
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endeavours, or their wives induftry, who trudge to the 
Clam-bankes when all other meanes faile. Though they 
be fometimes fcanted, yet are they as free as Emperours, 
both to their Country-men and Engli/h^ be he ftranger, or 
neare acquaintance ; counting it a great difcourtefie, not to 
eate of their high-conceited delicates, and fup of their 
un-oat-meaPd broth, made thicke with Fifties, Fowles, and 
Beafts boyled all together; fome remaining raw, the reft 
converted by over-much feething to a loathed mafh, not 
halfe fo good as Irijh Boniclapper. 



Chap. VII. 

Of their difpofitions and good qualt/icattans, as frtend/hipy 
con/lancyy truth, and affability. 

TO enter into a ferious difcourfe concerning the naturall 
conditions of thefe Indians, might procure admira- 
tion from the people of any civilized Nations, in regard of 
their civility and good natures. If a Tree may be judged 
by his fruite, and difpofitions calculared by exteriour ac- 
tions ; then may it be concluded, that thefe Indians are of 
affable, courteous, and well difpofed natures, ready to 
communicate the beft of their wealth to the mutuall good 
of one another; and the lefTe abundance they have, to 
manifeft their entire friendfhip ; fo much thQ more perfpi- 
cuous is their love, in that they are as willing to part with 
their Mite in poverty, as treafure in plenty. As he that 
kills a Deere, fends for his friends, and eates it merrily: 
So he that receives but a piece of bread from an Englijh 
hand, parts it equally betweene himfelfe and his come- 
rades, and eates it lovingly. In a word, a friend can 
command his friend, his houfe, and whatfoever is his, 
(faving his Wife) and have it freely: And as they are 
love-linked thus in common courtefie, fo are they no way 
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fooner dis-joynted than by ingratitude; accounting an 
ungratefull perfon a double robber of a man, not onely of 
his courtefie, but of his thankes which he might receive 
of another for the fame proffered, or received kindneffe. 
Such is their love to one another, that they cannot endure 
to fee their Countrey-men wronged, but will ftand ftiffely 
in their defence : plead ftrongly in their behalfe, and juftifie 
one anothers integrities in any warrantable a£tion. If it 
were poilible to recount the courtefies they have Ihewed 
the Engli/ky fince their firft arrivall in thofe parts, it would 
not onely fteddy beleefe, that they are a loving people, 
but alfo winne the love of thofe that never faw them, and 
wipe off that needeleffe feare that is too deepely rooted in 
the conceits of many, who thinke them envious, and of 
fuch rankerous and inhumane difpolitions, that they will 
one day make an end of their Englt/h inmates. The worft 
indeede may be furmifed, but the Englt/h hitherto have 
had little caufe to fufpeS them, but rather to be convinced 
of their truftineffe, feeing they have as 'yet beene the dif- 
clofers of all fuch treacheries as have bin praftifed by other 
Indians. And whereas once there was a proffer of an 
univerfall League amongft all the Indians in thofe parts, 
to the intent that they might all joyne in one united force, 
to extirpiate the Engli/hj our Indians refufed the motion, 
replying, they had rather be fervants to the Engli/hy of 
whom they were confident to receive no harme, and from 
whom they had received fo many favours, and alTured 
good teflimonies of their love, than equals with them, 
who would cut their throates upon the leafl offence, and 
make them the fhambles of their cruelty. Furthermore, 
if any roaving fhips be upon the coafls, and chance to 
harbour either Eaft-ward, North-ward, or South-ward in 
any unufuall Port, they will giue us certaine intelligence of 
her burthen and forces, defcribing their men either by 
language or features; which is a great priviledge and no 
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fmall advantage. Many wayes hath their advice and 
endeavour beene advantagious unto us; they being our 
firft inftrufters for the planting of their Indian Corne, by 
teaching us to cull out the fineft feede, to obferve the 
fitteil feafon, to keepe diftance for holes, and fit meafure 
for hills, to worme it, and weede it; to prune it, and dreffe 
it as occafion fhall require. 

Thefe Indians be very hofpitable, infomuch that when 
the Engli/h have trauelled forty, fifty, or threefcore miles 
into the Countrey, they have entertained them into their 
houfes, quartered them by themfelves in the beft roomes, 
providing the beft viSuals they could, exprefling their 
vsrelcome in as good termes as could be expected from 
their flender breeding; fliewing more love than comple- 
ment, not grumbling for a fortnights or three weekes 
tarrying; but rather caring to provide accommodation, 
correfpondent to their Engli/h cuftome. The doubtful! 
traveller hath oftentimes beene much beholding to them 
for their guidance thorow the unbeaten Wilderneffe : my 
felfe in this particular can doe no leiTe in the due acknowl- 
edgment of their love, than fpeake their commendations, 
who with two more of my alTociates bending our courfe to 
new Plimouthy loft our way, being deluded by a miflead- 
ing path which we ftill followed, being as we thought too 
broad for an Indian path (which feldome is broader than a 
Cart's rutte) but that the dayly concourfe of Indians fi-om 
the Naraganfets who traded for fliooes, wearing them 
homewards had made this Indian tra£t like an Engli/h 
walke, and had rear'd up great ftickes againft the trees, 
and marked the reft with their hatchets in the Engli/h 
fafliion, which begat in us a fecurity of our wrong way to 
be right, when indeed there was nothing leffe : The day 
being gloomy and our compaffes at home, we travelled 
hard till night to lefle purpofe than if we had fat ftill, not 
gaining an inch of our journey for a dayes travell : but 
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happily wee arrived at an Indian Wigwamnu^ where we 
were informed of our mifprifion, and invited to a homely 
lodging, feafted with the haunch of a fat Beere, and the 
enfuing morning the fon of my naked hoaft, for a peece 
of Tobacco, and a foure penny whittle, tooke the clew of 
his traveling experience, conducing us through the ftrange 
labyrinth of unbeaten bulhy wayes in the woody wilder- 
nefle twentie miles to our defired harbour. 

A fccond demonftration of their love in this kind may 
appeare in a paflfage of the fame nature. An unexperi- 
enced wood man ranging in the woods for Deere, traveled 
fo farre beyond his knowledge, till he could not tell how 
to get out of the wood for trees, but the more he fought 
to direct himfelfe out, the more he ranne himfelfe in, from 
the home he moil defu-ed; the night came upon him 
preventing his walking, and the extremitie of cold feafing 
upon his right foote for want of warming motion, deprived 
him of the ufe thereof, fo that he could not remoove 
farther than his fnowie bed, but had there ended his 
dayes, had not fixe commiferating Indians^ who heard of 
his wandering, found him out by diligent fearch, being 
almost dead with defpaire and cold: but after they had 
conquered his defpaire with the alTuranee of his fafe 
condu6tion to his habitation, and expelled the cold by the 
infufion of ftrong waters which they brought for the fame 
purpofe; they framed a thing like a hand barrow and 
carryed this felfe-helpeleffe perfon on their bare fhoulders 
twelve miles to his refidence : many other wandring be- 
nighted coafters have beene kindly entertained into their 
habitations, where they have refted and repofed themfelves 
more fecurely than if they had beene in fome blind obfcure 
old Englands Inne, being the next day directed in their 
right way : many lazie boyes that have runne away from 
their mafters, have beene brought home by thefe ranging 
forefters, who are as welacquainted with the craggy 
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mountaineSy and the pleafant vales, the (lately woods, and 
fwampie groves, the fpacious ponds, and fwift running 
rivers, and can diflinguifli them by their names as perfeS- 
ly, and finde them as prefently, as the experienced Citizen 
knows how to finde out Cheape-fide croflcj or London 
Hone. Such is the wifedome and pollicie of thefe poore 
men, that they will be fure to keepe correfpondence with 
our Englifh Magiftrates, expreffing their love in the execu- 
tion of any fervice they command them, fo far as lyes in 
their powre, as may appeare in this one particular. A 
certaine man having layd himfelfe open to the Kings 
lawes, fearing atachment, conviftion, and confequently 
execution: fequeftred himfelf from the honeft focietie of 
his neighbours, betaking himfelfe unto the obfcure thickets 
of the wilderneffe, where hee lived for a time undifcovered, 
till the Indians who leave no place unfearched for Deere, 
found out his haunt, and having taken notice by diverfe 
difcourfes concerning him, how that it was the governers 
defire to know where he was; they thought k a part of 
their fervice to certifie him where he kept his rendevouze, 
who thereupon defired if they could to direct men to him 
for his attachment, but he had fhifled his dwelling, and 
could not be found for the prefent, yet he was after feene 
by other Indians^ but being double piflold, and well 
fworded, they feared to approach fo neere him as to grapple 
with him: wherefore they let him alone till his owne 
neceflary bufinelTe cafl him upon them ; for having occa- 
lion to croffe a river, he came to the fide thereof, where 
was an Indian Cannow^ in which the Indians were to 
croflTe the river themfelves, hee vauntingly commanded 
waftage ; which they willingly graunted, but withall plotting 
how they might take him prifoner, which they thus effec- 
ted; having placed him in the midihip of their ticklifh 
wherrie, they lanched forth into the deepe, caufing the 
capering Cannow to cafl out her comberfome ballall into 
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the liquid water ; which fwomme like a ilone, and now the 
water having dank't his pifloles, and loft his Spani/It 
progge in the bottome, the Indians fwomme him out by 
the chinne to the fhore, where having dropt himfelfe a 
little dry, he began to blufter out a ftorme of rebellious 
reliftance, till they becalmed his pelting chafe with their 
pelting of pibles at him, afterward leading him as they 
lift to the governour. Thefe people be of a kinde and 
affable difpofition, yet are they very warie with whom 
they ftrike hands in friendftiippe : nothing is more hate- 
full to them than a churlilh difpofition, fo likewife is 
diflimulation : he that fpeakes feldome, and opportunely, 
being as good as his word, is the onely man they love. 
The Spaniard they fay is all one Aramoufe {viz, all one 
as a dog) the Frenchman hath a good tongue, but a falfe 
heart; The Englijh man all one fpeake, all one heart; 
wherefore they more approve of them than of any Nation : 
garrulitie is much condemmed of them, for they utter not 
many words, fpeake feldome, and then with fuch gravitie 
as is pleafing to the eare : fuch as underftand them not, 
defire yet to heare their emphaticall expreifions, and lively 
a6tion; fuch is the milde temper of their fpirits that they 
cannot endure objurgations, or fcoldings. An Indian 
Sagamore once hearing an Englijh woman fcold with her 
husband, her quicke utterance exceeding his apprehenfion, 
her aftive lungs thundering in his eares, expelled him the 
houfe; from whence he went to the next neighbour, where 
he related the unfeemelineffe of her behaviour; her lan- 
guage being ftrange to him, hee expreffed it as flrangely, 
telling them how flie cryed Nannana Nannana Nannana 
Nan, faying he was a great foole to give her the audience, 
and no corre6tion for ufurping his charter, and abufing 
him by her tongue. I have beene amongft diverfe of 
them, yet did I never fee any falling out amongft them, 
not fo much as croffe words, or reviling fpeeches, which 
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might provoke to blowes. And whereas it is the cuftome 
of many people in their games, if they fee the dice runne 
croffe or their cards not anfwere their expe£tations ; what 
curling and fwearing, what imprecations, and raylings, fight- 
ings and flabbings oftentimes proceede from their tefty 
fpleene. How doe their bluftering pallions, make the 
place troublefome to themfel ves and others ? But I have 
knowne when foure of thefe milder fpirits have fit downe 
flaking their treafures, where they have plaied foure and 
twentie houres, neither eating drinking or fleeping in the 
Interim ; nay which is mofl: to be wondered at, not 
quarreling, but as they came thither in peace fo they 
depart in peace : when he that had lofi; all his wampom- 
peage^ his houfe, his kettle, his beaver, his hatchet, his 
kn^e, yea all his little all, having nothing left but his 
naked felfe, was as merry as they that won it: fo in fports 
of adlivitie at footeball though they play never fo fiercely 
to outward appearance, yet angrer-boyling blood never 
ftreames in their cooler veines, if any man be throwne he 
laughes out his foyle, there is no feeking of revenge, no 
quarreling, no bloody nofes, fcratched faces, blacke eyes, 
broken Ihinnes, no brufed members, or crulhed ribs, the 
lamentables effefls of rage; but the goale being wonne, 
the goods on the one fide loft; fiiends they were at the 
footeball, and fi-iends they muft meete at the kettle. I 
never heard yet of that Indian that was his neighbours 
homicide or vexation by his malepart, fancy, or uncivill 
tongue ; laughter in them is not common, feldome exceed- 
ing a fmile, never breaking out into fuch a lowd laughter, 
as doe many of our Engli/h* Of all things they love not 
to be laught at upon any occafion ; if a man be in trade 
with them and the bargaine be almoft ftrucke, if they 
perceive you laugh, they will fcarce proceed, fuppofing 
you laugh becaufe you have cheated them : the Crocodiles 
teares may fooner deceive them, than the Hienas fmiles : 
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although they be not much addi£led to laughter, yet are 
they not of a dumpilh fad nature, but rather naturally 
chearefull; As I never faw a gigling Democrite^ fo I 
never faw a teare dropping Heracltte] no difailer being fo 
prevalent as to open the flood-gate of their eyes, faving 
the death of friends, for whom they lament raoft exceed- 
ingly. 



Chap. VIII. 
0/ their hardineffe. 

Ph- their hardinefle it may procure admiration, no or- 
dinary paines making them fo much as alter their 
countenance; beate them, whip them, pinch them, punch 
them, if they refolve not to whinch for it, they will not; 
whether it be their benummed infenfiblenefle of fmart, or 
their hardie refolutions, I cannot tell; It might be, a 
Perillus his Bull, or the disjoynting racke might force a 
roare from them, but a Turkifh drubbing would not much 
moleft them, and although they be naturally much afiraid 
of death, yet the unexpected approach of a mortall wound 
by a Bullet, Arrow, or Sword, llrikes no more terrour, 
caufes no more exclamation, no more complaint, or 
whinching, than if it had beene a fhot into the body of a 
tree: fuch wounds as would be fuddaine death to an 
Engiyh man, would be nothing to them. Some of them 
having beene fhot in at the mouth, and out under the eare, 
fome fhot in the breafl, fome runne thorough the flankes 
with Darts, and other many dcfperate wounds which 
eyther by their rare skill in the ufe of vegitatives, or dia- 
bolicall charmes they cure in fhort time. Although their 
hardinefTe beare them out in fuch things wherein they are 
fure death will not enfue, yet can it not expell the feare 
of death, the very name and thoughts of it is fo hideous to 
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them, or any thing that prefents it, or threatens it, fo terri- 
ble ; infomuch that a hundred of them will runne from two 
or three Guns, though they know they can but difpatch 
two or three at a difcharge, yet every man fearing it may 
be his lot to meete with his laft, will not come neare that 
in good eameft, which he dare play withall in jeft. To 
make this good by a paiTage of Experience. Three men 
having occalion of trade amongfl the Weileme Indians^ 
went up with fome fuch commodities as they thought moft 
fit for trade \ to fecure their perfon they tooke a Carbine, 
two Pifioles and a fword, which in outward (hew was not 
great refinance to a hundred well skilled bow men : The 
Indians hearing their gunnes making a thundring no}rfe, 
delired to finger one of them, & fee it difcharged into a 
tree, wondring much at the percuflion of the bullet ; but 
they abiding two or three dayes, the gunnes were forgotten, 
and they began to looke at tiie oddes being a hundred to 
three, whereupon they were animated to worke treafon 
againil the lives of thefe men, and to take away their goods 
from them by force; but one of the Englifh underflanding 
their language, fmelt out their treachery, and being more 
fully enformed of their intent by the Indian women, who 
had more pitty, hee ileps to their King, and hailing him by 
the long haire from the reft of his councell, commanded 
him either to goe before him and guide him home, or elfe 
he would there kill him. The Sagamore feeing him fo 
rough, had not the courage to relift him, but went with him 
two miles ; but being exafperated by his men who followed 
him along, to reiift, and goe no further; in the end hee 
would not^ neither for faire promifes nor fierce threatnings, 
fo that they were conffa-ained there to kill him, which ifa^ck 
fuch an amazement and daunting into the reft of that naked 
crew, with the fight of the guns, that though they might 
eafily have killed them, yet had they not the power to flioot 
an arrow, but followed them, yelling and howling for the 
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death of their King forty miles; his goods being left 
among them, he fent word by other Indians^ that unleffe 
they fent him his goods againe, which hee there left, hee 
would ferve them as hee ferved their King, whereupon 
they returned him his commodities, with intrealy of peace, 
and promifes of fairer trade if he came again. If thefe 
heartleffe Indians were fo cowed with fo flender an onfet 
on their owne dunghill, when there were fcarce fix fami- 
lies of ours in the Countrie, what need wee now feare 
them being growne into thoufands, and having knowledge 
of martiall difcipline ? In the night they neede not to be 
feared, for they will not bud^e from their owne dwellings 
for feare of their Abanuuho (the Devill) whom they much 
feare, fpecially in evill enterprizes, they will rather lye by 
an Englijh fire than goe a quarter of a mile in the darke to 
their owne dwellings ; but they are well fi-eed fi-om this 
fcarecrow fince the comming of the Engli/hj and lefle care 
for his delufions; and whereas it hath beene reported, that 
there are fuch horrible apparitions, fearefuU roarings, 
thundering and lightning raifed by the Devill, to difcour- 
age the Engli/h in their fettling, I for mine owne part 
never faw or heard of any of thefe things in the Countrie : 
nor have I heard of any Indians that have lately beene 
put in feare, faving two or three, and they worfe fcar'd 
than hurt, who feeing a Black-more in the top of a tree, 
looking out for his way which he had loft, furmifed he 
was Abanuuho or the Devill, deeming all Devils that are 
blacker than themfelves; and being neare to the planta- 
tion, they pofted to the Engli/h^ and intreated their aide to 
conjure this Devill to his owne place, who finding him 
to be a poore wandring Black-moore, condu6ted him to 
his Mafter. 

Chap. IX- 
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Chap. IX. 

Of their wandering at the Jirft view ofanyftrange 
invention. 

THefe Indians being ftrangers to Arts and Sciences, 
and being unacquainted with the inventions that are 
common to a civilized people, are ravilht with admiration 
at the firft view of any fuch fight ; They tooke the firft 
Ship they faw for a walking Hand, the Mali to be a Tree, 
the Saile white Clouds, and the difcharging of Ordinance 
for Lightning and Thunder, which did much trouble them, 
but this thunder being over, and this moving Hand fledied 
with an Anchor, they manned out their cannowes to goe 
and picke ftrawberries there, but being faluted by the way 
with a broad fide, they cried out, what much hoggery, fo 
bigge walke, and fo bigge fpeake, and by and by kill; 
which caufed them to turne back, not daring to approach 
till they were fent for. They doe much extoU and wonder 
at the Englijh for their ftrange Inventions, efpecially for a 
Wind-mill, which in their efteeme was little lefle than the 
worlds wonder, for the ftrangenefle of his whisking mo- 
tion, and the fliarpe teeth biting the corne (as they terme 
it) into fuch fmall peeces ; they were loath at the firft to 
come neere to his long armes, or to abide in fo tottering a 
tabernacle, though now they dare goe any where fo farre 
as they have an Engli/h guide. The firft plow-man was 
counted little better than a luggler; the Indians feeing 
the plow teare up more ground in a day, than their 
Clamme fliels could fcrape up in a month, defired to fee 
the workenianfliip of it, and viewing well the coulter and 
fliare, perceiving it to be iron, told the plow-man, hee was 
almoft Abamachoj almoft as cunning as the Devill ; but the 
fi-efli fupplies of new and ftrange obje6ls hath leflen'd their 
admiration, and quickned their inventions, and defire of 
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praflifing fuch things as they fee, wherein they exprefle no 
fmall ingenuitie, and dexterity of wit, being neither fur* 
thered by art, or long experience. It is thought they 
would foon leame any mechanicall trades, having quicke 
wits, underftanding apprehenfions, ftrong memories, with 
nimble inventions, and a quicke hand in ufing of the Axe 
or Hatchet, or fuch like tooles : much good might they 
receive from the Engli/hj and much might they benefit 
themfelves, if they were not flrongly fettered in the chaines 
of idlenefTe ; fo as that they had rather flarve than worke, 
following no employments, faving fuch as are fweetned 
with more pleafures and profit than paines or care, and this 
is indeede one of the greatefl accufations that can be laid 
againft them, which lies but upon the men, (the women 
being very indufb-ious) but it may be hoped that good 
example, and good inflru£lions may bring them to a more 
indufbrious and provident courfe of life. For already, as 
they have learned much fubtiltie & cunning by bargaining 
with the Englifh^ fo have they a little .degenerated from 
fbme of their lazie cuftomes, and Ihew themfelves more 
indullrious. In a word, to fet them out in their befl 
colours, they be wife in their carriage, fubtle in their deal- 
ings, true in their promife, honeft in defraying of their 
debts, though poverty conllraine them to be fomething long 
before; fome having died in the EngU/h debt, have lefl 
Beaver by order of Will for their fatisfaftion : They be 
conftant in friendlhip, merrily conceited in difcourfe, not 
luxurioufly abounding in youth, nor dotingly froward in 
old age, many of them being much civilized fince the 
Engiyh Colonies were planted, though but little edified in 
Religion: They frequent oflen the Englt/h Churches, 
where they will lit foberly, though they undemand not fuch 
hidden myfleries. They doe eafily beleeve fome of the 
Hiflory of the Bible, as the creation of the World, the 
making of man, with his fall : but come to tell them of a 
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Saviour, with all the paflfagcs of the Gofpell, and it exceeds 
fo farre their Indian bclecfc, that they will cry out {Pocat^ 
nie) id eft^ is it poffible ? yet fuch is their conviSion of the 
right way, that when fome Englifli have come to their 
houfes, viftuals being offered them, forgetting to crave 
Gods bleffing upon the creatures received, they have bcene 
reproved by thefe, which formerly never knew what calling 
upon God meant: thus farre for their naturall difpoiition 
and qualities. 

Chap. X. 
Of tfieir Kings government^ and Subjeds obedience* 

NOw for the matter of government amongft them: It 
is the cuftome for their Kings to inherite, the fonne 
alwayes taking the Kingdome after his fathers death. If 
there be no fonne, then the Queene rules; if no Queene, 
the next to the blood-royall ; who comes in otherwife, is 
but counted an ufurping intruder, and if his faire carriage 
beare him not out the better, they will foone unfcepter 
him. 

The Kings have no Lawes to command by, nor have 
they any annuall revenewes; yet commonly are they fo 
either feared or beloved, that halfe their Subje£is eftate is 
at their Service, and their perfons at his command ; by 
which command he is better knowne than by any thing 
elfe. For though hee hath no Kingly Robes, to make him 
glorious in the view of his Subjects, nor dayly Guardes to 
fecure his perfon, or Court-like attendance, nor fumptuous 
Pallaces; yet doe they yeeld all fubmiffive fubjection to 
him, accounting him their Soveraigne; going at his com- 
mand, and comming at his becke, not fo much as expoftu- 
lating the caufe, though it be in matters thwarting their 
wills; he being accounted a difloyall fubjedt, that will not 
effe6t what his Prince commands. Whofoever is knowne 
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to plot Treafon, or to lay violent hands on his lawfull 
King, is prefently executed. Once a yeare he takes his 
progreffe, accompanied with a dozen of his bed Subje6ts to 
view his Countrey, to recreate himfelfe, and eftablifti good 
order. When he enters into any of their houfes, without 
any more complement, he is defired to fit downe on the 
ground; (for they ufe neither ftooles nor cuftiions) and 
after a little refpite, all that be prefcnt, come in, and fit 
downe by him, one of his Seniors pronouncing an Oration 
gratulatory to his Majefty for his love ; and the many good 
things they enjoy under his peacefull government. A 
King of large Dominions hath his Viceroyes, or inferiour 
Kings under him, to agitate his State-affaires, and keepe 
his Subje6ls in good decorum. Other Officers there be, 
but how to diftinguifh them by name is fome-thing diffi- 
cult: For their Lawes, as their evill courfes come Ihort 
of many other Nations, fo they have not fo many Lawes, 
though they be not without fome, which they inflift upon 
notorious malefa£tors, as Traytors to their Prince, inhu- 
mane murtherers, and fome fay for adultery; but I cannot 
warrant it for a truth. For theft, as they have nothing to 
fteale worth the life of a man, therefore they have no law 
to execute for trivialls; a Subject being precious in the 
eye of his Prince, where men are fo fcarce. A malefaftor 
having deferved death, being apprehended, is brought 
before the King, and fome other of the wifeft men, where 
they enquire out the originall of a thing; after proceeding 
by aggravation of circumftances, he is found guilty, and 
being caft by the lury of their ftrift inquifition, he is con- 
demned, and executed on this manner : The Executioner 
comes in, who blind-folds the party, fets him in the pub- 
like view, and braines him with a Tamahauke or Club; 
which done, his friends bury him. Other meanes to 
reftraine abufes they have none, faving admonition or 
reproofe; no whippings, no Prifons, Stockes, Bilbowes, 
or the like. Chap. XL 
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Chap. XL 

Of their Marriages. 

Ow to fpeake fomething of their Marriages, the Kings 
or great Powwowes^ alias Conjurers, may have two 
or three Wives, but feldome ufe it. Men of ordinary 
Ranke, having but one ; which difproves the report, that 
they had eight or tenne Wives apeece. When a man hath 
a defire to Marry, he firft gets the good-will of the Maide 
or Widdow, after, the confent of her friends for her part; 
and for himfelfe, if he be at his owne difpofing, if the King 
will, the match is made, her Dowry of Wampompeage 
payd, the King joynes their hands witfi their hearts, never 
to part till death, unlefle fhee prove a Whore ; for which 
they may, and fome have put away their Wives, as may 
appeare by a ftory. There was one Abamoch married a 
Wife, whom a long time he intirely loved above her 
defervings, for that fliee often in his abfence entertained 
ftrangers, of which hee was oftentimes informed by his 
neighbours; but hee harbouring no fparke of jealoufie, 
beleeved not their falfe informations Tas he deemed them) 
being in a manner angry they fhoula flander his Wife, of 
whofe conftancy hee was fo ftrongly conceited: A long 
time did her whorilh gloazing and Syren-like tongue, with 
her fubtle carriage, eflablifh her in her Husbands favour, 
till frefh complaints caufed him to caft about, how to finde 
out the truth, and to prove his friends lyars, and his Wife 
honell, or her a Whore, and his friends true : whereupon 
hee pretended a long journey to vifite his friends, provid- 
ing all accoutraments for a fortnights journey; telling his 
Wife it would be fo long before Ihe could expect his re- 
turne, who outwardly forrowed for his departure, but 
inwardly rejoyced, that Ihe fhould enjoy the fociety of her 
old Lemman\ whom fhe fent for with expedition^ not fuf- 
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pedting her Husbands plot, who lay not many miles off in 
the Woods; who after their difhoneft revelings, when 
they were in their midnight fleepe, approaches the Wigg- 
wamme, enters the doore, which was neither barred nor 
lockt; makes a light to difcover what hee little fufpefted; 
but finding his friends words to bee true, hee takes a good 
baftinado in his hand brought for the fame purpofe, drag- 
ging him by the haire firom his ufurped bed, fo lamentably 
beating him, that his battered bones and bruifed flefh 
made him a fitter obje£t for fome skilfull Surgeon, than 
the lovely obie£t of a luftfuU ftrumpet; which done, hee 
put away his wife, expofing her to the curtefie of ftran- 
gers for her maintenance, that fo curtefan-like had enter- 
tained a ftranger into her bofome. 

Chap. XIL 
Of their worfhip^ invocaiionSj and conjurations* 

NOw of their worfhips : As it is naturall to all mortals 
to worfhip fomething, fo doe thefe people, but exaft- 
ly to defcribe to whom their worihip is chiefly bent, is 
very difficult; they acknowledge efpecially two, Ketan 
who is their good God, to whom they facrifice (as the 
ancient Heathen did to Ceres) after their garners bee full 
with a good croppe : upon this God likewife they invocate 
for faire weather, for raine in time of drought, and for the 
recovery of their fick; but if they doe not heare them, 
then they verifie the old verfe, FleSiere Ji nequeo Superos^ 
Acharonta moveboj their Pow-wows betaking themfelves 
to their exorcifmes and necromanticke charmes, by which 
they bring to paflfe flrange things, if wee may beleeve the 
Indians, who report of one Piffacannawa, that hee can 
make the water burne, the rocks move, the trees dance, 
metamorphize himfelfe into a flaming man. But it may 
be objefted, this is but deceptio vifus. Hee will therefore 

doe 
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doe more, for in Winter, when there is no greene leaves 
to be got, he will burne an old one to afhes, and putting 
thofe into the water, produce a new greene leafe, which 
you fhall not onely fee, but fubflantially handle and carrie 
away; and make of a dead fnakes skinne a living fnake, 
both to be feene, felt, and heard ; this I write but upon the 
report of the Indians^ who confidently afBrme llranger 
things. But to make manifeft, that by Gods permiffion^ 
thorough the Devils helpe, their charmes are of force to 
produce effects of wonderment; An honeft Gentle-man 
related a ftorie to mee, being an eye-witnes of the fame : 
A Pow-wow having a patient with the ftumpe of fome 
fmall tree runne thorough his foote, being paft the cure of 
his ordinary Surgery, betooke himfelfe to his charmes^ 
and being willing to fhew his miracle before the Engliflt 
ftranger, hee wrapt a piece of cloth about the foote of the 
lame man ; upon that wrapping a Beaver skinne, through 
which hee laying his mouth to the Beaver skinne, by his 
fucking charmes he brought out the ftumpe, which he fpat 
into a tray of water, returning the foote as whole as its 
fellow in a fhort time. The manner of their adtion in 
their conjuration is thus ; The parties that are lick or lame 
being brought before them, the Pow-wow fitting downe, 
the reft of the Indians giving attentive audience to his 
imprecations and invocations, and after the violent expref- 
fion of many a hideous bellowing and groaning, he makes 
a ftop, and then all the auditors with one voice utter a 
fhort Canto\ which done, the Pow-wow ftill proceeds in 
his invocations, fomtimes roaring like a Beare, other times 
groaning like a dying horfe, foaming at the mouth like a 
chafed bore, fmiting on his naked breft and thighs with 
fuch violence, as if he were madde. Thus will hee con- 
tinue fometimes halfe a day, fpending his lungs, fweating 
out his fat, and tormenting his body in this diabolicall 
worfhip; fometimes the Devill for requitall of their wor- 

fhip, 
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ihip, recovers the partie, to nuzzle them up in their divell- 
ifh Religion. In former time hee was wont to carrie 
away their wives and children, becaufe hee would drive 
them to thefe Mattens, to fetch them again to confirme 
their beliefe of this his much defired authoritie over them: 
but fince the Englijk frequented thofe parts, they daily fall 
from his colours, relinquifhing their former fopperies, and 
acknowledge our God to be fupreame. They acknowl- 
edge the power of the Englifhmans God, as they call, him, 
becaufe they could never yet have power by their conjura- 
tions to damnific the Englifh either in body or goods; and 
befides, they fay hee is a good God that fends them fo 
many good things, fo much good corne, fo many cattell, 
temperate raines, faire feafons, which they likewife are the 
better for fince the arrivall of the Englifh\ the times and 
feafons being much altered in feven or eight yeares, freer 
from lightning and thunder, long droughts, fuddaine and 
tempeftuous dafhes of raine, and lamentable cold Winters. 

Chap. XIII. 
Of their Warres. 

OF their Warres: Their old fouldiers being fwept 
away by the Plague, which was very rife amongft 
them about 14 yeares agoe, and refting themfelves fecure 
under the Englifh protection, they doe not now pra6tice 
any thing in martiall feates worth obfervation, faving that 
they make themfelves Forts to flie into, if the enemies 
Ihould unexpeftedly afTaile them. Thefe Forts fome be 
fortie or fiftie foote fquare, erefted of young timber trees, 
ten or twelve foote high, rammed into the ground, with 
undermining within, the earth being caft up for their Ihelter 
againfi; the difchargements of their enemies, having loope- 
holes to fend out their winged meflingers, which often 
deliver their Iharpe and bloody embaifies in the tawnie 
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fides of their naked aflfailants, who wanting butting 
Rammes and battering Ordinances to command at dif- 
tance, lofe their lives by their too neare approachments. 
Thefe ufe no other weapons in warre than bowes and 
arrowes, faving that their Captaines have long fpeares, on 
which if they returne conquerours they carrie the heads 
of their chiefe enemies that they flay in the wars : it being 
the cufl;ome to cut off their heads, hands, and feete, to 
beare home to their wives and children, as true tokens of 
their renowned viftorie. When they goe to their warres, 
it is their cuftome to paint their faces with diverfitie of 
colours, fome being all black as jet, fome red, fome halfe 
red and halfe blacke, fome blacke and white, others fpotted 
with divers kinds of colours, being all difguifed to their 
enemies, to make them more terrible to their foes, putting 
on likewife their rich Jewels, pendents and Wampom- 
peage, to put them in minde they fight not onely for their 
Children, Wives, and lives, but likewife for their goods, 
lands and liberties; Being thus armed with this warlike 
paint, the antique warriers make towards their enemies in 
a difordered manner, without any fouldier like marching 
or warlike poftures, being deafe to any word of command, 
ignorant of falling off, or falling on, of doubling rankes or 
files, but let fly their winged fliaft:ments without eyther 
feare or wit; their Artillery being fpent, he that hath no 
armes to fight, findes legges to run away. 

Chap. XIIII. 
Their games and /ports of adivitie. 

BVt to leave their warres, and to fpeake of their games 
in which they are more delighted and better experi- 
enced, fpending halfe their dayes in gaming and lazing. 
They have two forts of games, one called Puim^ the other 
Hubbuby not much unlike Cards and Dice, being no other 

than 
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than Lotterie. Puim is 50. or 60. fmall Bents of a foote 
long which they divide to the number of their gamefters, 
Ihuffling them firft betweene the palmes of their hands; 
he that hath more than his fellow is fo much the forwarder 
in his game: many other ftrange whimfeyes be in this 
game; which would be. too long to commit to paper; hee 
that is a noted gamfter^ hath a great hole in his eare 
wherein hee carries his Puims in defiance of his antago- 
nifls. Hubbub is five fmall Bones in a fmall fmooth Tray, 
the bones bee like a Die, but fomething flatter, blacke on 
the one fide and white on the other, which they place 
on the ground, againfl which violently thumping the platter, 
the bones mount changing colours with the windy whisking 
of their hands too and fro ; which a£tion in that fport they 
much ufe, fmiting themfelves on the breafl, and thighs, cry- 
ing out, Hub^ Hub^ Hub; they may be heard play at this 
game a quarter of a mile off. The bones being all blacke 
or white, make a double game ; if three be of a colour and 
two of another, then they affoard but a fingle game ; foure 
of a colour and one differing is nothing; fo long as a man 
winns, he keepes the Tray : but if he loofe, the next man 
takes it. They are fo bewitched with thefe two games, 
that they will loofe fometimes all they have, Beaver, 
Moofe-sicinnes, Kettles, Wampompeage, Mowhackies, 
Hatchets, Knives, all is confifcate by thefe two games. 
For their fports of aftivitie they have commonly but three 
or foure; as footeball, fhooting, running and fwimming: 
when they play country againfl country, there are rich 
Goales, all behung with Wampompeage, Mowhackies, 
Beaver skins, and blacke Otter skinnes. It would ex- 
ceede the beleefe of many to relate the worth of one 
Goale, wherefore it fhall be namelefTe. Their Goales be a 
mile long placed on the fands, which are as even as a 
board; their ball is no bigger than a hand-ball, which 
fometimes they mount in the Aire with their naked feete, 

fometimes 
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fometimes it is fwayed by the multitude; fometimes alfo 
it is two dayes before they get a Goale, then they marke 
the ground they winne, and beginne there the next day. 
Before they come to this fport, they paint themfelves, even 
as when they goe to warre, in pollicie to prevent future 
mifchiefe, becaufe no man fhould know him that moved 
his patience or accidentally hurt his perfon, taking away 
the occafion of ftudying revenge. Before they begin their 
armes be difordered, and hung upon fome neighbouring 
tree, after which they make a long fcrowle on the fand, 
over which they fhake loving hands, and with laughing 
hearts fcuffle for viftorie. While the men play the boyes 
pipe, and the women dance and fing trophies of their huf- 
bands conquefts; all being done a feaft fummons their 
departure. It is mod delight to fee them play, in fmaller 
companies, when men may view their fwift footemanfhip, 
their curious toflings of their Ball, their flouncing into the 
water, their lubberlike wreftling, having no cunning at all 
in that kind, one Englijk being able to beate ten Indians 
at footeball. For their (hooting they be moft defperate 
markfmen for a point blancke objedt, and if it may bee 
poffible Comicum oculos configere they will doe it: fuch is 
their celerity and dexterity in Artillerie, that they can 
fmite the fwift running Hinde and nimble winked Pigeon 
without a ftanding paufe or left eyed blinking; they draw 
their Arrowes between the fore fingers and the thumbe ; 
their bowes be quicke, but not very ftrong, not killing 
above fix or feven fcore. Thefe men fhoot at one another, 
but with fwift conveighance fliunne the Arrow; this they 
doe to make them expert againft time of warre. It hath 
beene often admired how they can finde their Arrowes, 
be the weedes as high as themfelves, yet they take fuch 
perfedt notice of the flight and fall that they feldome loofe 
any. They are trained up to their bowes even from their 
childhood; little boyes with Bowes made of little ftickes 

N and 
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and Arrowes of great bents, will finite downe a peece of 
Tobacco pipe every Ihoot a good way off: as thefe Indians 
be good markemen, fo are they well experienced where 
the very life of every creature lyeth, and know where to 
fmite him to make him dye prefently. For their fwimm- 
ing it is almoft naturall, but much perfe£ted by continuall 
praftife; their fwimming is not after our Englijh falhion 
of fpread armes and legges which they hold too tirefome, 
but like dogges their armes before them cutting through 
the liquids with their right fhoulder; in this manner they 
fwimme very fwift and farre, either in rough or fmooth 
waters, fometimes for their eafe lying as ilill as a log; 
fometimes they will play the dive-doppers, and come up 
in unexpefted places. Their children likewife be taught 
to fwimme when they are very yong. For their running 
it is with much celeritie and continuance, yet I fuppofe 
there be many Englijk men who being as lightly clad as 
they are, would outrun them for a fpurt, though not able 
to continue it for a day or dayes, being they be very ftrong 
winded and rightly clad for a race. 



Chap. XV. 
Of their huntings : 

FOr their hunting, it is to be noted that they have no 
fwift foote Grayhounds, to let flippe at the fight of the 
Deere, no deepe mouthed hounds, or fenting beagles, to 
finde out their defired prey; themfelves are all this, who 
in that time of the yeere, when the Deere comes downe, 
having certaine hunting houfes, in fuch places where they 
know the Deere ufually doth frequent, in which they keep 
their randevowes, their fnares and all their accoutraments 
for that imployment: when they get fight of a Deere, 
Moofe or Beare, they ftudie how to get the wind gf him, 

and 
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and approaching within fliot, ftab their marke quite through, 
if the bones hinder not The chiefe thing they hunt after 
is Deere, Moofes, and Beares, it greeves them more to fee 
an Englt/h man take one Deere, than a thoufand Acres of 
land: they hunt likewife after Wolves, and wild Catts, 
Rackoones, Otters, Beavers, Mufquaihes, trading both 
their skinnes and flefli to the Englijh. Befides their artil- 
lery, they have other devices to kill their game, as fome- 
times hedges a mile or two miles long, being a mile wide 
at one end, and made narrower and narrower by degrees, 
leaving onely a gap of fixe foote long, over againft which, 
in the day time they lye lurking to fhoot the Deere which 
come through that narrow gut; fo many as come within 
the circumference of that hedge, feldome returne backe to 
leape over, unlefle they be forced by the chafing of fome 
ravenous Wolfe, or fight of fome accidentatall pafiSnger; 
in the night at the gut of this hedge, they fet Deere traps, 
which are fpringes made of young trees, and fmooth 
"wrought coards; fo ftrong as it will tofle a horfe if hee be 
caught in it An Engiyh Mare being ftrayed fi*om her 
owner, and growne wild by her long fojourning in the 
Woods ranging up and downe with the wilde crew, ftum- 
bled into one of thefe traps which ftopt her fpeed, hanging 
her like Mahomets tombe, betwixt earth and heaven ; the 
morning being come, the Indians went to looke what good 
fucceffe their Venifon trappes had brought them, but fee- 
ing fuch a long fcutted Deere, praunce in their Merri- 
totter, they bade her good morrow, crying out, what 
cheere what cheere Englifhmans fquaw horfe ; having no 
better epithite than to call her a woman horfe, but being 
loath to kill her, and as fearefull to approach neere the 
frifcadoes of her Iron heeles, they pofted to the Engli/h to 
tell them how the cafe ftood or hung with their /gnaw 
horfe, who unhorfed their Mare, and brought her to her 
former tamenefle, which fince hath brought many a good 

foale 
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foale, and performed much good fervice. In thefe traps 
Deeres, Moofes, Beares, Wolves, Catts, and Foxes, are 
often caught* For their Beavers and Otters, they have 
other kinde of trappes, fo ponderous as is unfupportable 
for fuch creatures, the maflie burthen whereof either takes 
them prifoners, or expells their breath from their fquifed 
bodyes. Thefe kinde of creatures would gnaw the other 
kind of trappes afunder, with their fharpe teeth: thefe 
beafts are too cunning for the Englt/hy who feldome or 
never catch any of them, therefore we leave them to thofe 
skilfuU hunters whofe time is not fo precious, whofe expe- 
rience bought-skill hath made them pradticall and ufefull 
in that particuler. 



Chap. XVL 
0/ their Fifhings. 

OF their fifhing, in this trade they be very expert, being 
experienced in the knowledge of all baites, fitting 
fundry baites for feverall fifhes, and diverfe feafons; being 
not ignorant likewife of the removall of fifhes, knowing 
when to filh in rivers, and when at rockes, when in Baies, 
and when at Seas : fince the Englifh came they be fur- 
nifhcd with Englifh hookes and lines, before they made 
them of their owne hempe more curioufly wrought, of 
fbonger materials than ours, hooked with bone hookes: 
but lazineflfe drives them to buy more than profit or com- 
mendations winnes them to make of their owne; they 
make likewife very flrong Sturgeon nets with which they 
catch Sturgeons of 12. 14, and 16. fome i8. foote long in 
the day time, in the night time they betake them to their 
Burtchen Cannows^ in which they carry a forty fathome 
line, with a fharpe bearded dart, faftned at the end thereof; 
then lightning a blazing torch made of Burcthen rindes, 

they 
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K they weave it too and againe by their Cannow fide, which 

e the Sturgeon much delighted with, comes to them tumb- 

e bling and playing, turning up his white belly, into which 

e they thruft their launce, his backe being impenetrable; 

5 which done they haile to the fhore their ftrugling prize. 

I They have often recourfe unto the rockes whereupon the 

fea beates, in warme weather to looke out for fleepie 

Seales, whofe oyle they much efteeme, ufing it for divers 

things. In fummer they feldome fifh any where but in 

fait, in winter in the frefh water and ponds; in froftie 

weater they cut round holes in the yce, about which they 

wil fit like fo many apes, on their naked breeches upon 

the congealed yce, catching of Pikes, Pearches, Breames, 

and other forts of fi-efh water fifh. 



Chap. XVIL 
Of their Arts and Manuf allures. 

OF their feverall Arts and imployments, as firft in dref- 
fing of all manner of skinnes, which they doe by 
fcraping and rubbing, afterwards painting them with an- 
tique embroyderings in unchangeable colours, fometimes 
they take off the haire, efpecially if it bee not killed in 
feafon. Their bowes they make of a handfome fhape, 
ftrung commonly with the finnewes of Moofes; their 
arrowes are made of young Eldeme, feathered with feath- 
ers of Eagles wings and tailes, headed with braffe in fhape 
of a heart or triangle, faftned in a flender peece of wood 
fixe or 8 inches long, which is firamed to put loofe in the 
pithie Elderne, that is bound faft for riving : their arrowes 
be made in this manner becaufe the arrow might fhake 
fi'om his head and be left behind for their finding, and the 
pile onely remaine to gaule the wounded beaft. Their 
cordage is fo even, foft, and fmooth, that it lookes more 

like 
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like Hike than hcmpe; their Sturgeon netts be not deepe, 
not above 30, or 40. foote long, which in ebbing loiv 
waters they ftake fail to the ground, where they are fure 
the Sturgeon will come, never looking more at it, till the 
next low water. Their Cannaws be made either of Pine- 
trees, which before they were acquainted with Englifh 
tooles, they burned hollow, fcraping them fmooth with 
Clam-fhels and Oyfter-fliels, cutting their out-fides with 
ftone-hatchets : Thefe Boates be not above a foot and a 
halfe, or two feete wide, and twenty foote long. Their 
other Cannows be made of thinne Birch-rines, clofe-ribbed 
on the in-fide with broad thinne hoopes, like the hoopes 
of a Tub ; thefe are made very light, a man may carry one 
of them a mile, being made purpofely to carry from River 
to River, and Bay to Bay, to fhorten Land-paflages. In 
thefe cockling fly-boates, wherein an Englifh man can 
fcarce fit without a fearefull tottering, they will venture to 
Sea, when an Englifli Shallope dare not beare a knot of 
fayle; fcudding over the overgrowne waves as fall as a 
winde-driven Slip, being driven by their padles; being 
much like battle doores ; if a croffe wave (as is feldome) 
turne her keele up-fide downe, they by fwimming firee her, 
and fcramble into her againe. 



Chap. XVIII. 
Of their L anguage. 

OF their Language which is onely peculiar to them- 
felves, not inclining to any of the refined tongues* 
Some have thought they might be pf the difperfed leweSj 
becaufe fome of their words be neare unto the Hebrew \ 
but by the fame rule they may conclude them to be fome 
of the gleanings of all Nations, becaufe they have words 
which found after the Greeke^ Latine^ French^ and other 

tongues: 
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tongues : Their Language is hard to leame ; few of the 
Englijh being able to fpeake any of it, or capable of the 
right pronunciation, which is the chiefe grace of their 
tongue. They pronounce much after the Diphthongs, 
excluding L and i?, which in our Englijh Tongue they 
pronounce with as much difficulty, as moft of the Dutch 
doe T and //", calling a Lobfter a Nobjlann. Every 
Countrey doe fomething differ in their Speech, even as 
our Northeme people doe from the Southerne, and Weft- 
erne from them; efpecially the Tarrenteens^ whofe Tongues 
runne fo much upon Ry that they wharle much in pronun- 
ciation. When any fliips come neare the fliore, they de- 
mand whether they be King Charles his TorrieSy with fuch 
a rumbling found, as if one were beating an unbrac't 
Drumme. In ferious difcourfe pur Southerne Indians ufe 
feldome any ftiort Colloquiums^ but fpeake their minds at 
large, without any interjected interruptions from any : The 
reft giving diligent audience to his utterance ; which done, 
fome or other returnes him as long an anfwere, they love 
not to fpeake ntulta fed multumj feldome are their words, 
and their deeds ftxangers. According to the matter in 
difcourfe, fo are their a6ting geftures in their expreffions. 
One of the Englijh Preachers in a fpeciall good intent of 
doing good to their foules, hath fpent much time in attain- 
ing to their Language, wherein he is fo good a proficient, 
that he can fpeake to their underftanding, and they to his; 
much loving and refpe6ting him for his love and counfell. 
It is hoped that he may be an inftrument of good amongft 
them. They love any man that can utter his minde in 
their words, yet are they not a little proud that they can 
fpeake the Englifh tongue, ufing it as much as their owne, 
when they meete with fuch as can underftand it, puzling 
flranger Indians^ which fometimes vifite them from more 
remote places, with an unheard language. 

Chap. XIX 
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Chap. XIX. 
0/ their deaths^ burials, and mourning. 

ALthough the Indians be of lufty and healthfull bodies, 
not experimentally knowing the Catalogue of thofe 
health-wafting difeafes which are incident to other Coun- 
tries, as Feavers, Pleurifies, Callentures, Agues, Obftruc- 
tions, Confumptions, Subfumigations^ Convulfions, Apo- 
plexies, Dropfies, Gouts, Stones, Tooth-aches, Pox, Mea- 
fels, or the like, but fpinne out the threed of their dayes 
to a faire length, numbering three-fcore, foure-fcore, fome. 
a hundred yeares, before the worlds univerfall fummoner 
cite them to the craving Grave ; But the date of their life 
expired, and Deaths areftment feazing upon them, all hope 
of recovery being paft, then to behold and heare their 
throbbing fobs and deepe-fetcht fighes, their griefe-wrung 
hands, and teare-bedewed cheekes, their dolefuU cries, 
would draw teares from Adamantine eyes, that be but 
fpe6tators of their mournefuU Obfequies. The glut of 
their griefe being paft, they commit the corpes of their 
diceafed friends to the ground, over whofe grave is for a 
long time fpent many a briny teare, deepe groane, and 
Iri/kAiVQ bowlings, continuing annuall mournings with a 
blacke ftiffe paint on their faces : Thefe .are the Mourn ers 

without hope, yet doQ^.theyib^M.,*^^ immortality of tiie 
nev er-dytng "fSuTe, that it fhall paifTe lo IHeHSouA^ 
^lyjuimj concerning which their Indian faith jumps much 
with the Turkijh Alchoran, holding it to be a kinde of. 
Paradife, wherein they (hall everlaftingly abide, folacing 
themfelves in oderiferous Gardens, fruitfuU Come-fields, 
\ greene Medows, bathing their tawny hides in the coole 
\ ftreames of pleafant Rivers, and Ihelter themfelves from 
iieate and cold in the fumptuous Pallaces framed by the 

skill 
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skill of Natures curious contrivetnent; concluding that 
neither care nor paine ihall moleft them, but that Natures 
bounty will adminifter all things with a voluntary contri- 
bution from the overflowing ftore-houfe of their Elyzian 
Hofpitall, at the portall whereof they fay, lies a great 
I^ogge, whofe churlifh fnarlings deny a Pax intraniibuSy 
to unworthy intruders : Wherefore it is their cuftome, to 
bury with diem their Bows and Arrows, and good ftore of 
^txx WampomPeaz^ and Mawhacktes] the one to affright 
that affronting Cerberus^ the other to purchafe more im- 
menfe prerogatiues in their Paradife. For their enemies 
and loofe livers, who they account unworthy of this 
imaginary happines, they fay, that they paffe to the infer- 
nall dwellings of Abamochoy to be tortured according to 
the Anions of the ancient Heathen. 



Chap. XX. 

0/ their women^ their difpoJiiianSy employments^ ufage by 
their husbands^ their apparelly and modejly. 

TO fatisfie the curious eye of women-readers, who 
otherwife might thinke their fex forgotten, or not 
worthy a record, let them perufe thefe few lines, wherein 
they may fee their owne happinelTe, if weighed in the 
womans ballance of thefe ruder Indians^ who fcorne the 
tuterings of their wives, or to admit them as their equals, 
though their qualities and induflrious defervings may juflly 
claime the preheminence, and command better ufage and 
more conjugall efleeme, their perfons and features being 
every way correfpondent, their qualifications more excel- 
lent, being more loving, pittifull, and modefl, milde, provi- 
dent, and laborious than their lazie husbands. Their 
employments be many: Firfl their building of houfes, 
whofe frames are formed like our garden-arbours, fome- 

O thing 
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thing more round, very ftrong and handfbme, covered 
■with clofe-wrought mats of their owne weaving, which 
deny entrance to any drop of raine, though it come both 
fierce and long, neither can the piercing North winde 
finde a crannie, through which he can conveigh his cool- 
ing breath, they be warmer than our Englijh houfes ; at 
the top is a fquare hole for the fmoakes evacuation, which 
in rainy weather is covered with a pluver; thefe bee fuch 
fmoakie dwellings, that when there is good fires, they are 
not able to Hand upright, but lie all along under the 
fmoake, never ufing any flooles or chaires, it being as rare 
to fee an Indian fit on a ftoole at home, as it is flrange to 
fee an Englijh man fit on his heeles abroad. Their houfes 
are fmallcr in the Summer, when their families be dif- 
perfed, by reafon of heate and occafions* In Winter they 
make fome fiftie or threefcore foote long, fortie or fifUe 
men being inmates under one roofe ; and as is their hus- 
bands occafion thefe poore te6tonills are often troubled 
like fnailes, to carrie their houfes on their backs fometime 
to fiihing-places, other times to hunting-places, afler that 
to a planting place, where it abides the longeft ; an other 
work is their planting of come, wherein they exceede our 
Engli/h husband-men, keeping it fo cleare with their 
Clamme fhell-hooes, as if it were a garden rather than a 
come-field, not fuffering a choaking weede to advance his 
audacious head above their infant corne, or an undermin- 
ing worme to fpoile his fpumes. Their come being ripe, 
they gather it, and drying it hard in the Sunne, conveigh 
it to their barnes, which be great holes digged in the 
ground in forme of a brafle pot, feeled with rinds of trees, 
wherein they put their corne, covering it. from the inquifi- 
tive fearch of their gurmandizing husbands, who would 
eate up both their allowed portion, and referved feede, if 
they knew where to finde it. But our hogges having 
found a way to unhindge their barne doores, and robbe 

their 
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their garners, they are glad to implore their husbands 
helpe to roule the bodies of trees over their holes, to 
prevent thofe pioners, whofe theeverie they as muduhate 
as their flefh. An other of their employments is their 
Summer proceffions to get Lobfters for their husbands, 
wherewith they baite their hookes when they goe a fifiiing 
for BaiTe or Codfiih. This is an every dayes walke, be 
the weather cold or hot, the waters rough or calme, they 
muft dive fometimes over head and eares for a Lobfler, 
which often ihakes them by their hands with a churlifh 
nippe, and bids them adiew. The tide being fpent, they 
trudge home two or three miles, with a hundred weight of 
Lobfters at their backs, and if none, a hundred fcoules 
meete them at home, and a hungry belly for two dayes 
after. Their husbands having caught any fiih, they bring 
it in their boates as farre as they can by water, and there 
leave it; as it was their care to catch it, fo it muft be their 
wives paines to fetch it home, or faft: which done, they 
muft drefle it and cooke it, diih it, and prefent it, fee it 
eaten over their flioulders; and their loggeHhips having 
filled their paunches, their fweete lullabies fcramble for 
their fcrappes. In the Summer thefe Indian women when 
Lobfters be in their plenty and prime, they drie them to 
keepe for Winter, erefting fcaftblds in the hot fun-ftiine, 
making fires likewife underneath them, by whofe fmoake 
the flies are expelled, till the iubftance remain hard and 
drie. In this manner they drie BafTe and other fifties 
without fait, cutting them very thinne to dry fuddainely, 
before the flies fpoile them, or the raine moift them, hav- 
ing a fpeciall care to hang theih in their fmoakie houfes, 
in the night and dankifli weather. 

In Summer they gather flagges, of which they make 
Matts for houfes, and Hempe and Rufties, with dying 
ftufte of which they make curious baskets with intermixed 
colours and protra6tures of antiaue Imagerie : thefe bas- 
kets 
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kets be of all fizes from a quart to a quarter, in which 
they carry their luggage. In winter time they are their 
husbands Caterers, trudging to the Clamm bankes for 
their belly timber, and their Porters to lugge home their 
Venifon which their lazineiTe expofes to the Woolves till 
they impofe it upon their wives (houlders. They likewife 
few their husbands ihooes, and weave coates of Turkic 
feathers, befides all their ordinary houfehold drudgerie 
fwhich daily lies upon them, fo that a bigge bellie hinders no 
bujGneiTe, nor a childebirth takes much time, but the young 
Tnfat]f; Kpjnf;^ ^^^^c^A ^^^ ffifitHj Wrapt in a Beaver skin, 
jbound to his good behaviour with his feete up to his 
(bumme, upon a board two foote long and one foot broade, 
his face expofed to all nipping weather; this little Paih' 
pou/e travells about with his bare footed mother to paddle 
in die Icie Clammbankes after three or foure dayes of age 
have fealed his pafTeboard and his mothers recoverie. 
For their carriage it is very civill, fmiles being the greateft 
grace of their mirth; their mujGck is lullabies to quiet 
their children, who generally are as quiet as if they had 
neither fpleene or lungs. To heare one of thefe Indians 
unfeene, a good eare might eafily miftake their untaught 
voyce for the warbling of a well tuned inftrument. Such 
command have they of their voices. Thefe womens 
modefty drives them to weare more cloathes than their 
men, having alwayes a coate of cloath or skinnes wrapt 
like a blanket about their loynes, reaching downe to their 
hammes which they never put off in company. If a huf- 
band have a minde to fell his wives Beaver, petticote, as 
fometimes he doth, ihee will not put it off until 1 ihee have 
another to put on : commendable is their milde carriage 
and obedience to their husbands, notwithftanding all this 
their cuftomarie churliihneffe and falvage inhumanitie, not 
feeming to delight in frownes or offering to word it with 
their lords, not prefuming to proclaime their female fupe- 

riority 
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riority to the ufurping of the lead title of their husbands 
charter, but reft themfelves content under their helpleflfe 
condition, counting it the womans portion : fince the Eng^ 
U/h arrivall comparifon hath made them miferable, for fee- 
ing the kind ufage of the Englijh to their wives, they doe 
as much condemne their husbands for unkindneiTe, and 
commend the Engliflt for their love. As their husbands 
commending themfelves for their wit in keeping their 
wives induftrious, doe condemne the Englijh for their folly 
in fpoyling good working creatures. Thefe women refort 
often to the Englifh houfes, where pares cum paribus coti" 
gregatiBy in Sex I meane, they do fomewhat eaie their mife- 
rie by complaining and feldome part without a releefe : If 
her husband come to feeke for his Squaw and beginne to 
blufter, the Englifh woman betakes her to her armes which 
are the warlike Ladle, and the fcalding liquors, threat- 
ning bliftering to the naked runnaway, who is foone 
expelled by fuch liquid comminations. In a word to 
conclude this womans hiftorie, their love to the Engli/h 
hath deferved no fmall efteeme, ever prefenting them ft)me 
thing that is either rare or defired, as Strawberries, Hiu*- 
tleberries, Rasberries, Goofeberries, Cherries, Plummes, 
Fifli, and other fuch gifts as their poore treafury yeelds 
them. But now it may be, that this relation of the churl- 
ifh and inhumane behaviour of thefe ruder Indians towards 
their patient wives, may confirme fome in the beliefe of 
an afperfion, which I have often heard men caft upon the 
Engli/h there, as if they ihould leame of the Indians to 
ufe their wives in the like manner, and to bring them to 
the fame fubje^tion, as to jGt on the lower hand, and 
to Carrie water, and the like drudgerie : but if my owne 
experience may out-ballance an ill-grounded fcandalous 
rumour, I doe afTure you, upon my credit and reputation, 
that there is no fuch matter, but the women finde there as 
much love, refpeft, and eafe, as here in old England. I 

will 
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will not deny, but that fome poore people may carrie their 
owne water, and doe not the poorer fort in England doe 
the fame, witnefTe yom* London Tankerd-bearers, and 
your countrie-cottagers 1 But this may well be knowne 
to be nothing, but the rancorous venome of fome that 
beare no good will to the plantation. For what neede 
they carrie water, feeing every one hath a Spring at his 
doore, or the Sea by his houfe ? Thus much for the fatif- 
fa£tion of women, touching this entrenchment 
upon their prerogative, as alfo concern- 
ing the relation of thefe Indian 

Squawes. 

BECAVSE 







r-ifsK#5^ 



Becauie many have defired to heare fbme of the 

Natives Language, I have here inferted a fmall Nomenr 

dator^ with the Names of their chief e KingSy Rivers^ Monethsj 

and dayes^ whereby fuch as have in-Jight into the Tongues^ 

may know to what Language it is most inclining ; and 

fuch as defire it as an unknowne Language onely, 

may reape delight^ if they can get no profit. 



A 




Commonton kean 


you fteale 


AhtrgimiaH 


an Indian 


Cram 


to kill 


Abhamock^ 


the divell 


Ckicka ckava 


ofculari podicem 


Amnmm 


adogge 


Cawimm* 


ileepes 


Am/mpf 


a Rackoone 


Cocnm 


the navell 


Amfo han name kce Lobftar 


Cos 


the nailes 


Aj/awog 


will you play 


Conomma 


a fpoone 


A Jaw upf 


to nioiTow 


Cojfaqnci 


bow and arrowes 


Afco/coi 


greene 


Cone 


the Sunne 


Amfomma fttmc 




CotaUnp 


I drinke to you 


gmamocke 


give me fome bread 


Cootop 


will you drinke To- 


Afftpes uaw amg 


when I fee it I will 




baco 




tell you my minde 


Conmncktjbmmona It is almoft night 


Anno ke nuggt 


aiieve 


Connn 


good night to you 


An nn ocJtt 


abed 


Cowompanm Jin 


God morrow 


Auickm womfocke 


today 


Coopoi 


ice 


Appaufe 


the morne 






A/com quoM pan 


- thankes be given to 


D 




pniekim 


God. 


Dottagnck \n9ck0 the backe bone 


B 
Boquoqno 




Docko iangk ke what is your name 


the head 


E 




Bifqnant 


the ihoulderbones 


Bt ckojuckt 


a knife 






Bai ckumnis 


Indian come 


C 




Bans camjitackt 


4 fathomes [er 


Chtfco Han 


you lye 


BaJntommocqnocHhsASe a skin of Beav- 








Bpiwuifis 



Bpimttjis 


much good majr 


Matta 


no 




your meate doe 


Mefiig 


haire 




you 


Mamanoek 


theeyebreea 


F isnotufed. 




Maickamue 


thenofe 






Maiiomo 


thelippes 


G 




MepoiUis 


the teeth 


G€tto^ma/€i 


the great toe 


MattickoU 


the flioulders 


Gtnekmnckt 


the fore finger 


MtHofowfoi 


the little toe 


GMiioquaekt 


the knees 


Meto/aumigB 


the little finger 


Gtiioqumm 


the knuckles 


Mifqui/k 


the veines 


Gettoquan 


the thumb 


Mohoc 


the waft 


Gtgnewaw 9g 


let me fee 


Memfowkock 


the genitals 






Mocoja 


theblackofthenaile 


H 




Matckamni 


very fidce 


Haha 


yes 


MomaiuM 


bowes and arrowea 


Hoc 


the body 


Manokofs 


fitdowne 


Hammckt 


almoft 


Momakiumo 


a ooate 


Hub hub hub 


come come come 


MawauJimmmM 


a paireof fiiooes 


Haddo quo dmmma where did jou buj 


Maickowumqmoi 


it ftinketh 


moquoua/k 


that 


Muskana 


a bone 


Haddogoo vtoago 


who lives here 


Monoia 


a basket 






Mtatekis 


be merrie 


I 




Muwfmw 


it fnowes 


1/attomanoifo 


the bread 

• 


Mtninumcoi 


very ftrong 


Icaiiop 


faint with hunger 


MutcJkocu 


a very poore man 


Icatto fuam 


very fleepie 


MomoikoUmog 


whats this 






MousMt 


the breech 


K 




Matehot weqmom 


very blunt 


Keau 


I 


Matia ka iam caw 


will you not tradt 


Keijianekacke 


badce of the hand 


Jkama 




KJ!Ua 


it hurts me 


MowkacAois 


Indian gold 


Kawhomog warn* 




^k^ 




fomptago 


let me fee money 


N 




Kagwuttckou 


will you eate meate 


Nmmcomfoo* 


a boy 


Kttottug 


a whetftone 


Nickt/quaw 


a maide 


Ktnie 


very fliarpe 


Noam 


you 


Kotioiano/t 


lend me monle 


Nipfo 


water 


Kektchoi 


much paine 


Nafamf 


pottadge 


L is not ufed. 




Noia 


fixe 






Ni/quau 


the elbow 


M 




Nooua/tt 


the third toe 


Maickti 


It is naught 


Nakonau 


a Turkic 


Mattamoi 


to die 


Niccouo 


a blacke bird 


Mitckin 


meat 


Naw uaunidgo 


the middle finger 


Mi/quantum 


very angrie 


Nafot 


the arme 


Mammi^H 


begonne 


NUckicH 


the hand 

NottoqtMf 



NoHoqnap 
N^gtms 
Nobfaw n0ck€ 
Ntqmaw 

Ntnmm 
Notiemmiop 
Navtkaw niju 

Ntnttak ka 

Noei cam^uoeH 

Nefauft 

JV# •itut 

Necamiauk kau 

Notwamma 

Npejkaw 

Nitka 

Netckaw 

Noiomquoms 

Nau mau naU 
Taunah 
No 9injh4fm 
NtmnU 
Nrntimma mequiita 

ia rnmckm 
N€€S ni$ cajm ackt 
NotckmwMi 
Negacawg'k ki 
N^bmks ^am 
Noc winyah 
Nauijiam 
No9 wammaw am/e 
Nti mQ€ wkaw miJTu. 



the skinne 

the heart 

the breaft bone 

the thighet 

a friend 

give me 

howdoe jrou 

farewell 

bjr and by kill 

He fight with jrou 

acodfiih 

ftand bj 

agreatjoumte 

no ftich matter 

he laugheth 

a father 

a mother 

a brother 

a kinfeman 

a kinfwoman 

mjr ibnne 

mj daughter 

give me come 

take it 

give me a fpan of 

anjr thing. 
2 fathome 
a little ftrong 
lend me 
adiew 
come in 
much wearie 
I love jou 
a man of a middle 

ftature 



O 
OitucH 
Oce<m€ 
Ofmau 
Ottump 
Ottommaockt 
Otiamt§af€akt 
Occoiuckt 
Occa/u 

Vrnquaghfaw an 
Omtoquas 



a Deere skinne 
the heele 
abow 
Tobacco 
the chinne 
the throate 
halfe a quarter 
you are cunning 
a Wolfe 



P 

^Potfh'WOW 

Pieitajimna 

PooH 

Pafpomfi 

P9tmcqu€imock9 

Piche 

Potufanio 

PaPitwtm 

Ptgmas 

Paufockm 

Ptamijin 

Pemeum^/iUi 

PohitU 

P€tQgg9 

Paucm/m 

Pamfawmifco/u 

Ptmnetammoclk 

p.M^ 

Pamfiptjii 
Pomck/ksM 
Paobmgkgtmas 
Poujk 

Jfugqmas ummmos 
Jfne^mms uim 

J^menobfummckt 
J^memopt. 

R is never ufed. 

S 

Sagtumort 
Sachem 
Sammuf 
-Squaw 
Sqaitta 

Seajicke 

Skanmucke 

Ske/icM 

Sickeubeckt 

Supskimge 

Socottocamus 



a conjurer or wizard 
give me a pipe of 

Tobaco 
Coltf-foote 
a child 
bread 
a pipe 
make a fire 
winter 
a Foxe 

a little joumie 
a little 
worke hard 
fmoake 
abagge 
a quarter 
halfe a fathome 
much prajr 
a little man 
the funne is rifing 
it is broken 
you bume 
a big bellied woman 



what cheare 
it is almoft day 
make hafte 
a ftoole 
be quiet 



a king 

idem 

a man 

a woman 

a fire fparke 

a Bade 

a rattle fnake 

a Squerill 

the eyes 

the necke 

the wrift bones 

the breaft bone 

Sfuekimcke 



Sfutkimekt 


blood 


V 




Siccaw ^mmni 


the hammet 


Vhtftmamom* 


the breaft bone 


Sit Jam cam»k€ 


the fliinnes 


Vmhejketo 


will j'on tnicke 


Smpfi$H 


ancle bones 






Stat 


thefoote 


W 




Sea/tap 


aducke 


Wamp&mp€ag9 


Indian moncjr 


Smckii/uacke 


a Clam 


Wimnei 


very good 


S^qmmm 


the fummer 


Web 


a wife 


So9k€^p 


he will bite 


yWigwam 


a houfe 


Si$ 


come out 


Wawmott 


enough 


S^i 


red 


Wkenam 


the tongue 


Swamfimw fmacko 


3 fathoroet 


Wkaukjii 


a Foze 


Sawawampcag% 


very weake 


Wawpatmcke 


aGoofe 


Smeeommg 


I will eate jrou 


Wawpi$k€ 


the bellie 


Safittm^ 


a great man 


WJkoe mmmckt 


a ditch 






Waffinme 


the wind 


T 




Wawiom 


underftand you 


Tauhit ntam Aee 


Thankes heartiljr 


Wamp^ 


white 


Tamtacum 


beate him 


Waaay 


the funne is downe 


Tap in 


goe in 


Waacoh 


the day breakes 


Titia 


I cannot tell 


Wektmmwqmoi 


it fmells fweete 


Takanyak 


what newet 


WMneikinmt 


it is very handfonae 


Tanagms 


theeares 


Wkifa kockuek 


the kettle boyleth 


Tanmickt 


acranie 


Waawuew 


you have loft your 


Tkaw 


the calfe of the leg 




way 


TaAa/eai 


the fole of the foote 


Wotmmmta 


it is a warroe fum- 


Tajkckt ^omtmck the infteppe 




mer 


TomohtU namm 


whither goe you 


Wompoca 


to morrow 


Tannijm may 


which is the waj 


Wawmamfim 


an honeft man 


Tumktiappin 


where live jon 


Wemeicm 


a rich man 

• 


Tomocco warn 


where have jou bin 


Weiiagc&w€ 


a cleere day 


Tajh 


a paire of ftockings 


Wawuamca 


yefterday 


Tockmcke 


a hatchet 


X never ufed 




Towwcw 


a fitter 






Tom mam/ktw 


a husband 


Y 




Tcoke/in 


enough fleepe 


y^ips 


fit downe 


TUio keam Icato- 


doe jrou nod and 


yaa* 


the fides 


qmam 


fleepe 


yamgk 


there 


Tarn ktqmam 


verj heavie 


yomgkyoagk 


now 


Tamb coi 


it is verj cold 


yoake$ 


lice 



The 



The number of 20. 



AfmU 


I 


Oeqimia 


6 


Aff&maqM it 


Appomaquimia 16 


Nm$ 


a 


Sm&ita 


7 


Aff0me€9 ta 


App^memotia 17 


NU 


3 


Scmatk€ 


8 


Appamig 13 


Appw/auaskt 18 


Tomw 


4 


Ajfaquoqum 


9 


Apfiiymnf 14 


App^mafqm^fuim 19 


A^^MNf 


5 


PiOCh€ 


10 


Appcmmhomma 15 


Ne^mifckicke ao 



The Indians count their time by nights, and not by 

dayes, as foUoweth. 



iS^niw/ 


I ileepet 


Ntfmitim Ui/ucprnmocfu^ek 6 ileepet 


I/cqumm^eqmoek 


afleepet 


BmoiUi Ui/mcqumm0efmoek 7 ileepet 


Smeqmmmoequ^ke 


jfleepet 


So^JUtufmcfnnocqtMck 8 ileepet 


Tottw^mmoequoek 


4ileqie8 


Pamfa quoqminjucqmtm^equ^ck^ ileepet 


Ah^meita tajkequmm^eqm^ck 


SfleepM 


Paw^Mtf qufmoequoek 10 ileepet 



How they call their Moneths. 



A qmit-appamfi 
Ntu^PPamfi 
NuHiPPamfi 
Tottw appamfi 
Ahmma appamfi 
N^fuii appamfi 
SmoUa appamfii 
S^maske appamfi 
^faqmoqmim appamfi 
Pioeke appamfi 
Appoma fmU appamfi 
App&m n$*» appamfi 
Appom mts appamfi 
Appamy^aw appamfit 



I moneths 
a moneths 

3 moneths 

4 moneths 

5 moneths 

6 moneths 

7 moneths 

8 moneths 

9 moneths 
10 moneths 
It moneths 
la moneths 

13 moneths 

14 moneths 



Nap mappcma appamfi 15 moneths 
Nap napocfmimi appamfi 16 moneths 
Nap nap em&Ua appamfi \% moneths 
Napfi$Jiek€ appamfi 18 moneths 

Nappawfiqmofmin apptmfi 16 moneths 
Nwfnifihicht appamfi ao moneths 
N—fmifihick§ appon a fmii 

appamfi ai moneths 

Nee/ni/ckieke app&m€9S ap* 

pam/k aa moneths 

Nte/ktfekiek app^mU ap^ 

pamfr a3 moneths 

Nttfnifikick appo yoaw 

appoMfr a4 moneths 



The names of the Indians as they be divided into 

feverall Countries. 



Tarrtmieems 
Ckmrck€r$ 



Narragamfits 



PtqmamiM 
NipmU 
Cotniit^acmtt 
Mcwkmckg 



The 



The Names of Sagamores. 



Wcenokaqmmkktim Amgiict King lokm 

MomtowomfaU Augiict King lames 

Maufyuomamend Igowam Sagamore 

Chickkaiawhmi Napou/et Sagamore 

Najfavnvkouam Two Sagamoes of 

Woefemag9n NH 

Nefawhamis 

AJteco 

Ajfhtomawite 



Nammopanm€umnd 

NaiionaniU. 

Noenotckupck 



CanomicuM Narragmnfii Sagamore 
Ofom9ag9n Sagamore of the P#fira«/f 
Yiekut Pttckuiacut Sagamore 

A Sagamore and moft 
noted Nigromanoer. 



wacanmma 



Sagamores to the Eaft and North-eaft, 
bearing rule amongft the Ckmrcktrt 
and TarrenUtu. 



The names of the noted Habitations. 



Merrimack 




Wfjagufau 


Igvwam 




ComiA^ei 


Igofikium 


/ 


Matmimeed 


Ckobocco 


Amgiic€, 


Soewamp/ift 


Nakamkeake 


Salem 


SituaU 


Saugus 




AmmsHagit 


Swamfjcot 




Pemmiquid 


Nahant 




SakeUkce 


Winnifimmci 




Pifcatafua 


Miflkaum 




Camnihek 


Mijkauwtut 


Charles towne 


Pemop/cot 


MaJackufiU 


Bofton 


Panioqaid 


Mijtick 




Nawqmoi 


Pigfguffei 


Water towne 


Mnskttoquid 


Nafam/ei 




Nipnet 


Maiampam 


Dorchefter 


Wkawchem/ett 


Pawtuxei 


Plymouth 




At what places 


be Rivers of note. 


Camnibtck River 


Wejagm/cms River 


yUrrimackt Rirer 


Lmddams Foard 


TcAohacco River 


Narraganftts River 


Saugus 


r River 


Musktioquid River 


Mijtich 


River 


Hmmniborm9 River 


M(/kaum River 


Commedacut River 


Napimfti River 
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CONSTITUTION 



C|re ^rina Sontfj; for SS^uhial ^ubliratum. 



Articlb I. — This Sodctjr ilutll be cmlled (in honor of tiw Rev. 
Thomas Prince, one of America's most learned Historians and Anti* 
quariea), The Pbihcb Sociity for Mutual Pubucation ; and 
shall have for its object the publication of rare woriu, in print or 
manuscript, relating to America. 

Akt. n. — The officers of the Society shall be a Pre«deot, three 
Vic^Preudents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recordii^ Secretary, 
and a Treaaurer, who together gfaall form the Council of the Socic^. 

Art. hi. ^ Any person may become a member by agreeing to 
purchase of the Socie^ its publications as they are issued, at rates to be 
ftnd by the Council ; and said membership shall be forfeited by a 
tefiisal to purchase the Society's issues, or may be terminated by resi^ 
nation, all worics issued being paid for before such resignation. 

Art. IV. —The mant^ement of the Society's affairs shall be vested 
in the Council, which shall keep a faithful record (tf its proceedings, 
and report the some to the Society annoally at its General Meeting in 
May. 



1 20 Constitution of the Prince Society. 

Art. V. — On the annivereary of the birth of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, namely, on the twenty-fifth day of May in every year, a Gen- 
eral Meeting shall be held, at Boston, in Massachusetts, for the purpose 
of electing officers, hearing the report of the Council, auditii^ the 
Treasurer's account, and transacting other business. 

Art. VT. — The officers shall be chosen by the Society annually, 
at the General Meeting ; but vacancies occuring between the General 
Meetings may be filled by the Council. 

Art. VII. — As often as the profits from the publication accumu- 
late so as to warrant it, a volume, or volumes, shall be issued, and 
delivered gratuitously to every person then a member of the Society. 

Art. VIII. — By-Laws, for the more particular government of 
the Society, may be made or amended at any General Meeting. 

Art. IX. — Amendments to the Constitution maybe made at the 
General Meeting in May by a three-fourths vote, provided that a copy 
of the same be transmitted to eveiy member of the Society at least one 
month previous to the time of voting thereon. 
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Aberginiaiu, Indiant, 64, 70. See Maf- 

fachufitt*. 
A^antagci of forcigii trkvel, xxiil. 
Advice to emigranta to New England, 

55, ic. 
Agairam, now Ipfwich, 48; no rattle- 

fnakei there, St. 
Almi, religloui, of the firft Icttlera, ix. 
AlewiTC*, 38, 40, 44, 46. 
Animal* of New England enumerated, 

31 ; amphibioui, 17. 
Anfwer* to objeAion* againft emigra- 
tion, 5, 14, 17, SJ, 60. 
Apple Ifland. See Eouud IJland, 
ArtnTiie, Sir William, acxount of, vi. ; 

dedication to him, xxxi. 
Author leavei New England, 49; hit 

motivei in thia book, 61. 
Author, fome account of, t. j probablj 

dwelt in L^nn, t. ; to the reader. 



Bait, a delicate filh, 37, 46, 47, 49. 

Beacon Hill, In Bolton, 4a. 

Bean common in New England, aa; 
their habita, la ; hunted bj Indiana, 
ai; never attack a man unlefa pro- 
voked, 13 ; encounter with one, 13. 

Beaven : their habita, 38 ; fetdom killed 
by the coloniAa, 39. 

Birda enumerated, 39. 



Black Tnakea, 51. 
Black William, an Indian, 46. 
Bofton, 41 , 4a I ita harbor, 3. 
Braintree. See Meumt WMaftom 
BrooUine. See Mud^Kivtr. 



Cambridge. See Nnotmm, 43. 

Candlewood, 19. 

Cannibali, the Mohawlu are, 64. 

Cantharidea, 5a. 

Cape-Ann Harbor, a. 

Cape Cod : fturgeon caught tberc, 17. 

Caufei of mortalitj to the flift tetUers, 

Charlea R{yer, 3, 4a, 

Charleftown, 43. 

Charter of William and Hai;, fecured 
to all born in the prorlnce the prlv- 
ilegea of native-bom Bnglifhmen, 
XX. ; ita effeAa on the ideaa and 
mannera of the colonilta, xxlii. 

Chelfea. See Winnt/Smel. 

Cherriea, ao. 

Churcbera, a tribe of Indiana, C3. 

Clama, 39, 40, 46. 

Clergy ; their filmier great Influence, 



Coal, foffil, reported to exift in New 

England, 16. 
Cold, caft* of periihing from, 6. 
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Colonies largel j promote the welfare of 
the mother-country, ziii. ; fhould not 
be fubjeA to vexatious reitridtions, 
xiv., zix.; fhould maintain a form 
of government fimilar to that of 
the mother-countiy, xv. ; their laws 
fhould not be fevere» xviii.; their 
privileget fecured by charter, xz.; 
jealous of each other, xxi. ; a union 
among them againft the mother^ 
country fcarcely poffible, xxi. ; their 
refinance to Great Britain would be 
hopelefs, xxii. 

Commerce, not the prime end of the 
founders of New England, ix. ; yet 
greatly promoted by the fettlement 
of this country, xi., xi. 

Conne^cut Indians, 63. 

ConnedHcut retains its early ideas and 
manners, xxiii. 

Copp's Hill, in Bofton, 4a. 

Cormorants, 33. 

Cradock's farm, in Medford, 44. 

Crane, the, 33. 

Crows mifchievous, 33. 

Currants and other berries, 15. 



D. 

Deer : their habits, 34 ; fwiftnefs of 
foot, 34; caught in deep fnows, 34; 
and in traps, 99. 

Deer liland, in Bofton Harbor, 45. 

Derby's Fort, in Salem, 48. 

Dependence of the colonies on the 
mother-country unfavorable to vig- 
orous thought and to thorough 
mental training, xxiv., xxv. 

Defigns of the firit fettlers religious, 
not commercial, ix. 

Difeafes of New England few in num- 
ber, 10. 

Dorchefter, called <'the greateft town 
in New England," ^x. 

Ducks, wild, fifty fometimes killed at a 
fiiot,34. 

E. 

Eagles, 30. 

Eaft Bofton. See NoddUs Ifiand. 
Editions, former, of this work, v. 
Eels, 39. 



England : her manufadhires largely 
confumed in the colonies, xiii. 

Engliihmen, the world over, juftly en- 
titled to certain rights and privi- 
leges, xvii. ; thefe privileges in 
America fecured by charter, xx. 

Evils incident to the country, 49, &c 

F. 

Falfe reports oorredted, la, 53, 53, 6a 
Fathers of New England : their noble 
aims, ix. ; their errors excufed, z. 
Fifties, catalogue of, 36. 
Flax raifed in New England, 15. 
Fleet, T. & J., printed this book in 



1764 (the 4th Bojtom Bdiiiam)^ v. 
Fort HiU, in Bofton, 43. 
Frefti Pond. See Wat^rUvm. 



G. 

Geefe, wild, immenfe flocks of, 34. 

Glafs Ifland, in Bofton Harbor, 45. 

Governor's Garden, afterwards Gov- 
ernor's liland, 45. 

Governor's Ifland. See G^vtrm^r^M 
Garden, 

Grapes found wild, 30. 

Graves, Thomas, Captain, v. 

Great Britain : her intends promoted 
by colonial profperity, xiv. 

Gumipper, a kind of wafp, 51. 



H. 

Halibut, a fifti, 37. 

Happinefs not confined to any land, 

IX. 

Hare, the, 35. 

Hawks, 31. 

Health of Virginia, 9; of New Eng- 
land, 10 ; of the author in New 
England, 11. 

Hemp raifed, 15. 

Herbs of New England, 15. 

Herrings, 38. 

Homel^und bee [hornbeam] : its folid 
texture, i^ 

Hume, David, oonfiders Puritanifin 
favorable to civil liberty, x. 

Humility, a fowl, 34. 

Humming-bird, the, 31. 



Index. 
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I. 

Lnprovidenoe of many of the earlj 
emigrants a caufe of want, 53. 

Indianti acoonnt of the, 63, &c. ; differ^ 
ent tribes of, 63; bum up the under- 
wood in November for convenience 
of hunting, 17 ; trade with, 69. See 

Indian com, 13. 

Infane man, cafe of an, 7. 

Intolerance in religion abfurd and 

wrong, zii. 
Ipfwich. See Agawam, 
Iron ore, 15. 

J. 

James I.: his ieverities promoted the 
fettlement of New England, xi. 



L. 

Lamprejrs, 39. 

Lead ore, 15. 

Lewis, Alonzo, claims the author as a 
refident in Lynn, v. 

Libertj the birthright of every Eng- 
lishman, xvii. 

Lions, fuppofed to have been feen and 
heard in New England, ai ; and in 
Virginia, aa. 

Lobfters, 39, ^7. 

Long Ifland, in Bofton Harbor, 45. 

Lojaltj of the colonies to Great Britain, 
ziii., zzii.« xziv. 

Lynn. See Samgms, 



M. 

Mackerel, 38, 47. 

Map of New England, 1634, frimtif' 

Marblehead, 48 ; harbor of, a. 

MaHhes produce good hay, 11. 

Maflachufetts Bay, fafe and capacious, 
a ; Fields, now Quincy, 40. 

Maflachufetts Indians, called alfo Aber- 
ginians, 64, 70; their features, 70; 
a comely, vigorous race, 71 ; with- 
out bearas, 7a ; wear little clothing, 
73 ; fond of ornament, 74 ; their 
modes of life, 75 ; cookery, 76 ; 



modes of travel, 76; improvidence, 
76; courtefy to one another, 77; 
friendly and ferviceable to the col- 
onifts, 78; hoipitable to travellers, 
79; anecdotes niuftrating this trait, 
79, 80; mild in temper, ^; not vin- 
diAive, 83 ; hardy, yet afraid of fire- 
arms, 84, 85; anecdote, 85; afraid 
of evil fpirits, 86; a nerro once fup- 
pofed by them to be ttie devil, 86 ; 
full of wonder at the implements 
and utenfils of the colonifts, 87; 
laxinefs of the men, 88; have made 
a beginning in civilization, 88 ; their 
focial order and government, 89; 
are without laws, 90; mode of in- 
fiidting death, 90; marriages, 91; 
polygamy fometimes allovred, yi; 
punifliment inflidted by an Indian 
on his wife's paramour, 91 ; their 
religion, 9a ; their powows or con- 
jurers, 93 ; anecdote, 93 ; wars, weap- 
ons, and fortifications, 94; games 
and fports, 95 ; kmbbmoj a play, 
96 ; expert markfmen, 97 ; good 
fwimmers, 98; their hunting, 99; 
lay traps for game, 90; an Engfiih 
mare caught in a deer -trap, 99; 
their filhing, 100; their arts, zox; 
canoes, loa; languase, loa; a fup- 
pofed reference to John Bliot, the 
apoftle, 103 ; their funerals, 104; 
ideas of a future eziftence, 104; em- 
ployments of the women, 105 ; ill- 
ttfage of the women, Z07, &c« 

Mather, Cotton : his ftatement refpe^- 
ing noifes in the woods, iv. 

Meadows, yield heavy crops of hay, la. 

Medford, 43 ; shipbuilding there, 44. 

Merrimack Plantation, afterwards New- 
bury, 49; river, 37, ^ 

Middiefez, Eng. : its foil compared with 
that of New England, 14. 

Military arrangements, 59. 

Minerals, 15. 

Mohawks, 63 ; faid to be cannibals, 64; 
their cruelties, 65. 

Montefquieu quoted, zvi. 

Morton, Thomas : his " New Englifli 
Canaan " quoted, iv. 

Moofe, abundant in New Hamplhire, 

^3- 
Mortal ficknefs of the aborigines about 

1618, 17. 
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Mortality of the firft fettlen accounted 

for, c. 
Mount Wollafton, 40. 
Muddj River, afterwards Brookline, 

43.43- 
MufcleB, a fpecies of fhell-fiih, 39, 47. 

Muikrat, 38. 

Mufquafti, 28. 

Muf(|uetoe8, 5a. 

Mjrltick River, 3, 43 ; town, 44. 



N. 

Nahant, 45; given to Lynn by Black 
William, 46; the roar of the fea 
heard fix miles, 46 ; no rattlefnakes 
there, 51. 

Nantaiket, a sood harbor, 3. 

Narraganfett Indians, 63, 09. 

Neponfet River, 3. 

Newbury. See Merrimack, 

New England: this defignation here 
includes only MafTachufetts, a ; fup- 
pofed to be an iiland or a peninfula, 
a ; its climate and feafons, 3-9 ; pre- 
ferable to those of Virginia, 9 ; and 
even to thofe of England, 10; its 
foil commended, 11-14; its popula- 
tion in 1633, 54 ; map or, 1634, 
frontU^iec; 

*' New England's Profpedt," references 
to in contemporary writings, iv. ; a 
copy found in London, xxvii. 

Newtown, afterwards Cambridge, 43; 
no rattlefnakes there, 51. 

Nocake, what, 76. 

Noddle's Iiland, 45. 

O. 

ObjeAions anfwered, 5, 14, 17, 5a, 6a 

Old wife, a bird, ^4. 

Oppreffion recoils on the oppreflbr, 
xvi. ; ruins the faireft lands, xviii. 

Otters : their excellent fur, 27. 

Ounce, or wild cat, the fieroeft of New- 
England animals, 35. 

Owls, 33. 

Oyfters, 39. 

P. 

Panther, or wild cat, a fierce animal, 35. 
Pafcal quoted, xxvii. 



Patriotifm, a virtue wifely implanted 
and deeply rooted, viii. 

Partridges, 33. 

Pequods, or Pequants, 63, 69. 

Periwig, or, rather. Periwinkle, a ihell- 
fifli, 39. 

Pigeons, wild : their vaft numbers, 31. 

Plautus quoted, xxvii. 

Plymouth Harbor, 3 ; men removed 
from their former houfes, and why, 
14; traded in lion's fkins, 3Z; no 
rattlefnakes there, 51. 

Point Shirley. See Pulling Point, 

Population of New England (or Mafla- 
chufetts) in 1633, 54. 

Porcupine, 34. 

Produdlions of New England, ic. 

Protection promifed to the early emi- 
grants, xvii. 

Provifion, fuitable for the vc^age, 55. 

Pulling Point, afterwards roint Shir^ 

l«7» 4j; ^*»y fo named, 4j. 
Puritanifm favorable to civil liberty, x. 



R. 

Raccoon, an animal, 34. 

Rattlefnake : its bite caufes fpeedy 

death, 50 ; Hill, 51 ; where not 

found, 51. 
Religion, not gain, brought our fathers 

to this land, ix. 
Richmond Ifland, in Maine, 68. 
Rights of the colonifts afTerted, xx. 
Roar of the fea at Nahant heard fbL 

miles, 46. 
Rock-cod, 47. 
Rogers, Nathaniel, editor of the Bojtim 

Edition of 1764, v. 
Round Idand, now Apple Ifland, 45. 
Roxbury, 41. 
Rumney Marfh, in Chelfea, 47. 

S. 

Salem, 48 ; harbor, a. 

Salmon, caught, ^7, 49. 

Saugus, afterward Lynn, 45. 

Scate, a fifli, 37. 

Seal, or fea-calf, a fifh, 37. 

Sea-voyage to New England not to be 

dreaded, 56. 
Servants well treated, 59. 
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Settlement of New England : its caufes, 
ix. ; one of the refults of the Refor- 
mation, xi. 

Shad, a fifli, 38, 44. 

Shark, a formidable filh, 37. 

Shipbuilding in Medford, 44. 

Simplicity, a fowl, 34 ; the author has 
killed 240 at two (hots, 35. 

S^^te liland, near Hull, 45. 

Si^elts, 41 ; Smelt-brook, 41. 

Smith, John, Captain, defcribed New 
England, a. 

Soil of New England, ix; compared 
with that of Old England, 13, 14. 

Spanifti interference not to be appre- 
hended, 60. 

Squirrels mifchievous, 25. 

Stare,, ftarling, or crow, troublefome, 

33. 
Stony River, or Brook, in Roxbury, 41, 

43- 
Strawberries abundant, 15. 

Sturgeon, the, 37, 49. 

Summers in New England, 8. 

Surrey, Eng. : its foil lefs fertile than 

that of New England, 14. 

S. W. Stanzas to the Author. 



T. 

Tacitus quoted, xv., xvi., xyiti., xix. 
Tarratines, or Maine Indians, 63, 67; 

murders committed by them, 68. 
Taxation without reprefentation unjuft, 



Theocracy in New England, xxii. 
Thomback, a fifli, 37. 
Toads freauent high trees, 51. 
Tomahawk defcribed, 66. 
Travel, foreign : its benefits, xxiii. 
Treatment of fervants, 59. 
Tremont, a hill in Bofton, 4a. 
Turkeys, wild, 3a. 



Twins, not unfrequent in New Eng- 
land, II. 

V. 

Vegetable produAions, 15. 

Virginia: its infalubrious climate, o; 

the colony never molefted by the 

Spaniards, 61. 
Voyage, what is a fuitable provifion for 

the, 56; fhould not be dreaded, 

56 ; fometimes promotes health, 56. 



W. 

Walnut-tree, ufed for gun-ftocks, 19. 
Wampum, made by the Narraganfett 

Indians, 69. 
Want, caufes of, 53. 
Wafps, CI. 

Water, fprings of, abundant, 16. 
Water-mill in Roxbury, 41 ; in Saugus, 

47. 
Watertown, 44; Frelh Pond, near it, 

44- 
Wav, Mr., his fon, and three others 

killed by Indians in Maine, 68. 

Welfagufcus, afterwards Weymouth, 3, 

40- 
Wild-cats fierce and dangerous, 25. 

William and Mary: their charter fe- 
cured liberty to the province of 
Maflachuietts, xx. 

Windmill in Bofton, 4a. 

Winnifimmet, afterwards Chelfea, 44. 

Winters of New England fevere, 4. 

WoUafton, Mount, afterwards Brain- 
tree, and now Quincy, 40. 

Wolves : a great annoyance, aa, a6, 49 ; 
do not attack men or women, a6; 
dogs cannot overpower them, a6; 
vety numerous, ay. 

Wood : many kinds of, I7 ; enumerated, 
18, 19 ; compared with trees of Eng- 
lilh growth, 19. 
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